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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 











DEPOSITED BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


MAY 12 ‘49 


The Returned Masterpieces of the Berlin Museums 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY ARDELIA R. HALL 
Arts and Monuments Officer, Department of State 


The first two shipments of masterpieces from 
the collections of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
and the Nationalgalerie of Berlin, returned to Ger- 
many following a period of safekeeping in the 
United States, have been exhibited throughout the 
past winter at the Central Collecting Point in 
Wiesbaden, Germany. The final shipment of 
paintings, returned on April 23, 1949, will com- 
plete the collection of returned masterpieces in this 
exhibition. 

While the paintings were in the United States, 
the entire collection was displayed at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., to approxi- 
mately one million people. A selection of the 
paintings was exhibited in a nation-wide tour of 
18 cities to an additional 1,439,599. From this 
tour, a total of $305,964 was received in admission 
fees. This fund for the relief of German children 
in the American zone is being administer *, on be- 
half of Gen. Lucius D. Clay, by the Council of Re- 
lief Agencies licensed for operation in Germany. 

The paintings have been returned to the Ameri- 
can zone by the Department of the Army in accord- 
ance with the original plan announced from the 
White House that they would be restored to Ger- 
many as soon as favorable conditions for their 
proper care were assured. At the opening of the 
first showing in Germany at the Munich Central 
Collecting Point, General Clay said, “I am proud 
to be able to keep my pledge that they would be 
returned safely to the German people. I hope 
that our mutual appreciation of these works of art 
will help toward mutual understanding between 
our nations.” 

The leading American officials in Hesse have 
also welcomed the German public in a foreword 
and an introduction to the catalogue of the re- 
turned masterpieces at the Central Collecting 
Point in Wiesbaden. Their comments here re- 
printed reveal something of the scope of the 
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museum activities of American Military Govern- 
ment. These brief words are also an expression 
of the high ideals which have motivated the work 
of the American Monuments, Fine Arts, and 
Archives Section and are a token of the service 
which the American Fine Arts officers have gen- 
erously contributed to the cultural life of 
Germany. 

The exhibition was the culmination of an im- 
portant phase of these activities in connection 
with the reassembling and reopening of German 
national collections, which has been little publi- 
cized in the United States. Since 1946, a series 
of special exhibitions at the Wiesbaden Central 
Collecting Point have been presented to the Ger- 
man public under the joint auspices of the Mon- 
uments, Fine Arts, and Archives Sections of 
Greater Hesse, the Minister of Culture and Edu- 
cation of Hesse, and of the Stadtkreis, Wiesbaden. 

The Wiesbaden Collecting Point is the great 
center where German public collections have been 
assembled from the depositories throughout the 
American zone. Established by the Monuments, 
Fine Arts, and Archives officers in July 1945, it 
is housed in one of the finest museums of Ger- 
many, the New Landesmuseum. The modern 
building was completed and formally opened in 
1920. Fortunately this museum had suffered 
little serious damage during the war. The glass 
of the windows and skylights had been shattered 
and the roof damaged. However, Capt. Walter 
I. Farmer, the first director of the newly estab- 
lished collecting point, was able to carry out the 
needed reconditioning of the building. Seventy- 
five galleries were made available through his ef- 
forts for the exhibition and safe storage of the 
great public collections of the German State. 
Until recently there were 4,450 paintings and 197,- 
200 objects of art, not including the collections 
of the Wiesbaden Landes Museum, in the custody 
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of the American Military Government at this col- 
lecting point. 

The Office of Military Government for Germany 
(U.S.) has exerted every effort to protect and 
safeguard these German collections. Whenever 
possible, personnel of the German museums have 
assisted in inventorying, cataloging, storing, and 
reporting on the collections which had formerly 
been in their charge. Urgent repairs to works of 
art have been made. The collections have been 
returned, as rapidly as possible, to the German in- 
stitutions which owned them and to the city where 
they belong. The Department of the Army and 
the American Military Government have scrupu- 
lously and conscientiously discharged the obliga- 
tions of this Government under international law 
to respect cultural property. Once again, the 


United States has demonstrated its practical con- — 


cern for the protection of these symbols of 
civilization. 

The final chapter of the long hegira of the “re- 
turned masterpieces” will not be written before 
they are restored once more to their rightful own- 
ers, the people of Berlin. The first of the Berlin 
museums was opened in 1830. Today, the modern 
buildings of the Staatliche Museum and the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum stand roofless and unrepaired, 
Reconstruction may properly have to wait upon 
more urgent emergency housing and building. 
Although it may be some time before these home- 
less collections can be returned, it may confidently 
be expected that the integrity and unity of the 
great Berlin collections will always be recognized. 

From the great artistic wealth assembled at the 
Central Collecting Point, the notable series of nine 
exhibitions has been arranged by the distin- 
guished Fine Arts officers at Wiesbaden and in 
Greater Hesse, including Captain Farmer, Capt. 
Patrick Joseph Kelleher, Capt. Edith Standen 
(WAC), Capt. Everett P. Lesley, Jr., Frank 
Bilodeau, and Dr. Theodore Allen Heinrich. 

For the past two years, the Landes Museum 
has been under the administration of Dr. Hein- 
rich, of Berkeley, California, a graduate of Cam- 
bridge University, Land Chief for Hesse and 
Director of the Wiesbaden Collecting Point. The 
highest tribute should be paid to his endeavors. 
He has been responsible for the success of the re- 
cent exhibitions. He has discussed their great 
cultural value in his introduction to the catalogue. 
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They have won the warm and appreciative re- 
sponse of the German people and of the Allied per- 
sonnel. The attendance has been drawn from all 
zones. The schools and universities have enthusi- 
astically participated in these educational oppor- 
tunities so long denied them. Furthermore, an 
important revenue has been received from admis- 
sion fees and the sale of catalogues. The first ex- 
hibit was officially opened by Col. James R. New- 
man, Director of the Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Hesse, who also welcomed the German 
public to the latest exhibit of the “returned mas- 
terpieces.” 

The first exhibition, German-owned Old Mas- 
ters, was shown for 10 weeks, from February 10 
to April 23, 1946, with an attendance of 63,196 
and receipts of 77,051 reichsmarks. The exhibit 
was chosen from the German national treasures 
remaining at Wiesbaden, following the shipment 
of the 202 masterpieces to Washington. It in- 
cluded among other paintings, 2 by Fra Angelico, 
4 by Botticelli, 4 by Raphael, 6 by Van Dyck, and 
18 by Rembrandt, as well as the world-renowned 
head of Nefretiti, erroneously reported at one 
time to have been lost. At that exhibition the 
German public received for the first time the as- 
surance that while many of their historic build- 
ings had been destroyed, their art treasures had 
survived the war. 

The second exhibition, Masterworks of North- 
ern Painting before 1600, was exhibited for 13 
weeks, from May 12 to August 11, 1946, with an 
attendance of 23,116 and receipts of 20,928 reichs- 
marks; the third, Old Master Drawings of the 
15th to the 18th centuries, for 13 weeks, from 
September 1 to December 3, 1946, with an attend- 
ance of 13,591 and receipts of 19,513 reichsmarks; 
the fourth, Christmas Pictures of the Nativity 
Scenes, for 8 weeks, from December 15, 1946, to 
February 15, 1947, with an attendance of 13,394 
and an income of 17,439 reichsmarks; the fifth, 
Nineteenth Century German Painting, for 17 
weeks from March 30 to July 27, 1947, with an 
attendance of 35,380 and income of 72,807 reichs- 
marks; the sixth, Eighteenth Century Art, for 11 
weeks, from September 28 to December 14, 1947, 
with an attendance of 15,840; the seventh, the 
Haubrick Collection of Paintings and Drawings 
by German artists, for 8 weeks, from January 31 
to March 30, 1948, with an attendance of 9,259, 
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receipts of 21,210 reichsmarks; the eighth, the 
Rembrandt Exhibition, on display during the sum- 


mer of 1948, drew an attendance of as many as 


2,000 a day; and the ninth exhibition, Returned 





Masterworks of the Berlin Collections, arranged 
for the winter of 1948-49, is still on view. The 
foreword and introduction to the illustrated cat- 
alogue of this exhibition follows. 


A FOREWORD BY JAMES R. NEWMAN 
Director, Office of Military Government for Hesse 


It is a very special pleasure for me to introduce 
the ninth exhibition at the Wiesbaden Central Col- 
lecting Point with these words of welcome, because 
it establishes a notable landmark in the relation 
between the German people and the American 
Military Government and is the symbol of a unique 
responsibility entrusted to the people of Hesse. 

The famous masterpieces on these walls, historic 
and proud possessions of the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum and Nationalgalerie of Berlin, have now 
returned to Germany from the United States, 
where they were sent in 1945 for safekeeping be- 
cause it was then believed in Washington that no 
adequate facilities for their proper care survived 
in Germany. 

I remember very well the distress experienced 
at that time by our Monuments, Fine Arts and 
Archives officers, who feared that this gesture of 
generous concern for the safety of these paintings 
might be misinterpreted. To allay any fears felt 
by you and to answer uninformed criticism, the 
President of the United States issued a public 
statement concerning the transfer and gave his 
personal pledge that the paintings would be re- 
turned to Germany as soon as conditions should 
warrant. 

The civilized nations of the world agreed over 
forty years ago at The Hague that the custom of 
regarding works of art as booty of war a barbar- 
ous usage which should by solemn covenant be 
abandoned as a step toward the abolition of war 
itself. Although this agreement has since been 
violated and our MFA & A officers have had to 
devote much time and effort to recovering and 
restoring to their rightful owners cultural objects 
looted by the Nazi government, we still believe in 
its fundamental justice and have devoted great 
thought and effort to preserving the cultural heri- 
tage of the German people until they were in 
position to reassume its charge. 
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That time has now come. During the past year 
and a half the properties of the museums in west- 
ern Germany have been returned to the custody of 
the owning institutions, but we were still caring in 
our Collecting Points at Wiesbaden, Offenbach 
and Munich for great quantities of cultural objects 
belonging to the German people but normally 
housed in Berlin. For practical purposes these 
must at present be considered as homeless. In 
July and August of this year we have transferred 
responsibility for the safekeeping of these na- 
tional treasures to the Ministers-President of 
Hesse and Bavaria. They are to act as custodians 
of this property in the name of the German people 
until the future German government is in position 
to decide on their ultimate disposition. 

Now the first half of the 202 paintings sent to 
Washington in 1945 for safekeeping have been re- 
turned to Wiesbaden in accordance with our Presi- 
dent’s pledge, to be added to the many thousands 
of other works of art already placed in your cus- 
tody. Meanwhile these great works of art have 
been seen and enjoyed by over one and a half mil- 
lion American people. The other half of the 202 
paintings, sturdier than these, are making a longer 
tour in America and will return to Wiesbaden next 
spring. The proceeds of that exhibition tour are 
being used to buy food, medical supplies and cloth- 
ing for needy German children. 

It is our earnest hope that our act of faith in 
honoring our convenantal obligations to your 
works of art will not only have increased our un- 
derstanding and respect for each other, but that it 
will serve to establish as an active principle in the 
future conduct of international affairs the ideal so 
hopefully and unequivocally expressed in The 
Hague Convention. 


* Butetin of Sept. 30, 1945, p. 499. 
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AN INTRODUCTION BY THEODORE ALLEN HEINRICH 


Director, Wiesbaden, Central Collecting Point, and 
Chief, MFA & A Section, OMGH 


The present exhibition, unlike all but the first 
of the eight previous Wiesbaden shows, has only 
the obvious link of quality between the paintings 
to explain why these particular masterpieces have 
been hung together in the galleries at the present 
moment. The first, opened on 10 February 1946, 
was arranged at a time when most of the German 
museums still lay in comatose inactivity as shat- 
tered ruins or grievously damaged, their contents 
scattered to obscure hiding places from the im- 
partial fury of bombs, their survival or loss as 
sacrifice to the insatiable appetite of war known 
only to a few museum directors and to the Allied 
officers of the Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives 
service. It was offered as visible token and joyful 
proof of the safety of certain of the most precious 
and widely beloved treasures of Germany’s 
national patrimony, nearly all deriving from the 
collections of the Berlin museums and brought to 
Wiesbaden for safekeeping from a salt mine near 
Kassel to which they had been evacuated by Ger- 
man museum authorities after many adventures 
during the latter part of the war. 

During the past two years, as the museums of 
western Germany slowly succeeded in carrying out 
at least sufficient repairs to provide adequate stor- 
age conditions for their own property, it has been 
possible to return to their own homes an extremely 
large number of paintings, sculptures, drawings 
and other cultural materials which had found 
refuge in the Wiesbaden Central Collecting Point. 
During the life of the Collecting Point it has also 
been possible, in connection with its primary func- 
tion, to recover, identify, and restitute to their 
countries of origin very considerable quantities 
of cultural objects removed from those countries 
during the German occupation, items ranging from 
single paintings to the national stamp collection of 
Poland, This work is nearing completion, but 
we are now engaged in trying to perform a similar 
service for the shockingly large number of works 
of art expropriated from their German Jewish 
owners by the Nazis and which had found their 
nameless way into our custody. 

Of bona fide German public property gathered 
for safekeeping in Wiesbaden, the progress of re- 


building of western German museums has made 
it possible to reduce our holdings by returns to 
the owning institutions to the point that our one 
remaining custodial responsibility of real conse- 
quence in this category was for that deriving from 
the Berlin museums. It seemed to us that this re- 
sponsibility might well be transferred to the 
German people and so during the latter part of 
this summer the Minister-President of Hesse 
agreed to act in the name of the German people as 
bailee for these properties until such time as the 
future German government can undertake to make 
the proper disposition of them. 

Meanwhile, we felt under some obligation to 
make available in the form of changing exhibi- 
tions the more important objects from the immense 
collections sheltered here. We felt that the re- 
sponse to the first exhibition corroborated our as- 
sessment of the need to be able to see these things 
freely again and encouraged us to devote many 


hours of our private time to planning and ar-. 


ranging the integrated series of shows which fol- 
lowed and which have been carried out with the 
active support of the Hessian Kultusministerium, 
Using always as basis the extraordinarily rich col- 
lections of the Berlin museums but with the fur- 
ther enrichments made possible by the extremely 
generous cooperation of other museums and pri- 
vate collectors, we have been able to explore various 
aspects of the principal developments and prob- 
lems of European art, to study its interrelations 
and divergencies, to admire its strength and pon- 
der its weakness, to enjoy and appreciate the in- 
dividual works which are the quintessential ex- 
pression of the highest moments and achievements 
of western civilization, our common heritage. 
Many, especially those who are now students, have 
come to know these things at first hand for the 
first time, and it has been our sufficient reward 
to help make this possible. 

Through these exhibitions we have had an in- 
tense look at the painting of the lands north of the 
Alps before 1600. We have traced the iconog- 
raphy of the story of the Nativity through all 
the schools of European art. We examined, as 
few people have ever had the opportunity to do 
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in public galleries, the development of drawing 
from the middle ages to the French Revolution, 
an exhibition of perhaps unparalleled splendor in 
an absorbing field in which to know the hands 
of the greatest masters in their most intimate ex- 
pression. We took a good look at the best of 19th 
century Gérman painting and drawing and asked 
some searching questions concerning their relative 
importance and meaning. We reexamined the 
sumptuous paintings, tapestries and drawings of 
the 18th century, where we found that not all was 
frivolity and that the voice of that too lightly 
dismissed era has still something of value to say 
in our own troubled times. We contrived to ap- 
proach with fresh understanding some of the more 
or less contemporary paintings which the Nazis 
had ignorantly labelled “degenerate” but which 
much of the non-German world has long accepted 
as the valid expression of our age. And finally we 
have had an extraordinary opportunity to study 
the work and mind of one of the iat of all 
Europeans, Rembrandt. 

At each new exhibition, wees oS some favorite 
work was missing and we have often been asked 
why, for example, Rembrandt’s “Man with the 
Golden Helmet,” or van Eyck’s “Man with a 
Pink” or Holbein’s “George Gisze” was not in- 
cluded. They were not included because when 
these great treasures were discovered by Ameri- 
can troops deep in their salt mine refuge and 
were brought up to the light of day, some of 
them actually on 7 May 1945, prophetically on 
the day of armistice like the spirit of civilization 
resurrected from entombment, our government; 
felt grave concern for their future welfare. It 
was known in America that German museums 
were in ruins and disturbing rumors reached 
Washington that even the Wiesbaden Collecting 
Point, to which the paintings had been trans- 
ferred, did not offer ideal storage conditions for 
these often fragile embodiments of what we hold 
most precious in our mutual cultural history. For 
this reason the hospitality of our most modern 
and technically perfect museum building, the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, was offered to provide the 
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best possible conditions of safety for a portion 
of these irreplaceable treasures, and 202 paintings 
of the Berlin museum collections crossed the 
Atlantic. 

As Dr. Newman has pointed out, in order to 
avoid any misunderstanding of the motives for 
this transfer the President of the United States 
personally announced that the move was made in 
order to guarantee the greatest possible security 
for these immensely valuable works of art until 
such time as the German people might be able 
to make proper provisions forthem. In the mean- 
time a vast number of Americans, most of whom 
would perhaps never have the opportunity to view 
them in Germany, have had the privilege and 
joy of seei~g these masterworks and have gladly 
contributed their admission fees for the welfare 
of your children. 

Now slightly over half of these great paintings 
have returned to Wiesbaden and this exhibition 
is presented as proof of our pledge to return them. 
The other 97, less fragile than these, are making 
a wider tour in America to make it possible for 
several hundred thousand more people in the 
Middle and Far West of the United States to 
have their chance to enrich their understanding 
of Europe through the privilege of seeing at least 
this part of the celebrated Berlin collections. 
They will return to Wiesbaden in the late spring 
to join the paintings here exhibited. 

However long it may take to eliminate all the 
barbarities of war, and war itself, we would like 
to think that on this point at least we may have 
helped to establish the inviolability of works of 


art as pawns in the differences which have beset 


us. Art is a common language, a bridge we may 
freely cross and recross in our effort to find mu- 
tual respect and understanding. Therefore, 
while quality may be the only obvious link between 
these paintings, their true and deepest importance 
to us now lies in the reason for their being here 
together in Wiesbaden, as the hopeful symbol of 
a pledge made good, of a new and better era in 
human relations. 
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Free University of Berlin’ 


BY HOWARD W. JOHNSTON 
Chief, Higher Education, Education and Cultural Relations Branch, OMG Berlin Sector 


The Free University of Berlin (Freie Univer- 
sitaet Berlin) stands today as a symbol in the 
struggle for academic freedom and human dignity. 
As its 2,200 students walk through the streets of 
Dahlem in the U.S. Sector of Berlin to their 
classes, it would seem difficult to realize that eight 
months ago the Free University was no more than 
a hope in the minds of some forward-looking 
Berliners. 

The Free University has come to be known as a 
fighting university, for its professors and students 
are aware, from personal experience, of the dan- 
gers of totalitarianism. However, it is primarily 
a growing educational institution, utilizing what 
would have been half-idle buildings, students and 
professors. It conserves the traditional values of 
European universities and at the same time serves 
as an instrument for realizing university reforms. 

The story of the development of the Free Uni- 
versity cannot be separated from the story of 
Soviet efforts to rebuild the old University of Ber- 
lin into a communist school. Berlin University 
on Unter den Linden—prior to 1933 one of the 
world’s greatest universities—had a very special 
meaning for hundreds of Americans who studied 
in its famous halls. 

From the time of its founding in 1809 under the 
leadership of Wilhelm von Humboldt it had a de- 
cided influence on Germany and the world. 
Hegel, Mommsen, Hartmann and Meinecke were 
among its renowned teachers. In size it was im- 
pressive with 11,000 students and 120 scientific 
institutes. 

In 1933, its friends were grieved to see the Nazi 
hand fall on this center of academic freedom. 
With the coming of peace in 1945 these friends 
hoped that once again a great university could be 
rebuilt on Nazi ruins. 

Berlin fell to Soviet forces in April 1945. Dur- 
ing the three succeeding months before the French, 


* Reprinted from Information Bulletin of U.S. Military 
Government in Germany, Mar. 8, 1949. 
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British and American occupation forces entered 
the city, Berlin institutions, including Berlin Uni- 
versity, were being organized according to eastern 
ideas. The education officers of the three western 
sector occupation authorities were, therefore, im- 
mediately confronted with a Soviet proposal to 
reopen Berlin University under the direct control 
of an occupation power. The Soviet area of re- 
sponsibility in Berlin included Stadt Mitte (Mid- 
dle borough) with its Unter den Linden university 
buildings. 

The American educational representative made 
a counterproposal in the Allied Kommandatura of 
Berlin to the effect that the university be placed 
under the Berlin city government where it had al- 
ways been so that each occupation power would 
have equal responsibility for the university’s de- 
velopment. The Soviet representative argued 
that the university had served a wider area than 
the city of Berlin and therefore should not be con- 
trolled merely by the city government, and that 
Berlin University had been a hotbed of Nazism 
and could not be entrusted to a German governing 
unit. The French and British backed the Ameri- 
can proposal for quadripartite control. 

Because the Soviets vetoed the measure, the mat- 
ter went to the deputy commandants and then to 
the commandants without agreement. Finally, in 
October 1945 the problem reached the Allied Con- 
trol Authority, the highest Military Government 
level in Germany, where the Russians used the 
same arguments and again vetoed the attempt of 
the three western powers to place Berlin Univer- 
sity under quadripartite control. 

Russian-controlled newspapers announced that 
Berlin University would open in November 1945 
under Russian control. The opening date was 
postponed twice but finally in January 1946 the 
university resumed classes. 

Meanwhile, a group of professors under the 
leadership of Prof. Eduard Spranger appealed to 
the British and the U.S. Military Governments to 
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open a university in one of the west sectors. 
Neither Military Government could at that time 
comply, however, because to have helped the pro- 
fessors would have constituted a serious unilateral 
action which might have disrupted Allied relations 
at a time when the West was bending every effort 
to make fourpower relations work. 

As 1946 drew to a close it was apparent that the 
Soviet authorities were fitting the university into 
a definite plan. Extra food and coal were allot- 
ted to professors and special favors granted to 
students. The sons and daughters of workers 
were favored over those of professional men and 
“capitalists”. A strongly communist preparatory 
school was established to provide the university 
with party-liners. A separate teachers faculty 
was formed and this was being filled with com- 
munist instructors. Communist professors were 
brought in to fill key positions on the legal, eco- 
nomics and philosophical faculties. By making 
some of these courses compulsory, by requiring 
special examinations and by making sure that 
ample brochures for instruction were printed, the 
new school soon felt the pressure of the Com- 
munist Party line. 

In spite of this, the majority of students tried 
to go quietly ahead with their studies as if nothing 
was happening. However when six student op- 
position leaders were kidnaped in the spring of 
1947 student opposition became more vocal. 

A student paper printed by opposition students 
came to life. This monthly magazine, Collo- 
quiwm, presented many thoughtful articles on the 
meaning of academic freedom and on the problems 
of university reconstruction. As the party line 
drew sharper and opposition became more articu- 
late, Colloquium become more and more the 
spokesman of student opposition throughout the 
Soviet Zone. In April 1948 three of the editors of 
Colloquium were expelled as students from Berlin 
University because of articles they had written. 
Their articles constituted a sharp attack on Soviet 
occupation methods of dealing with East Zone 
universities. 

The question raised by the sudden expulsion 
was not so much whether the articles deserved dis- 
ciplinary action but whether or not the students 
should have been dismissed by the occupation, 
power without reference to the regularly consti- 
tuted system for student discipline. Two large 
student demonstrations against the Soviet action 
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helped to focus public attention on conditions at 
Berlin University. 

On May 10 the city assembly, meeting in the 
Soviet Sector, voted 83-17 to try again to place 
the school on Unter den Linden under the 
Magistrat and, should this fail, to establish a Free 
University in the western sectors of Berlin. The 
Russian SED party and Soviet authorities were 
violently opposed to the proposal, and of course, 
refused to share control of their school which then 
enrolled 6,000 students. 

Berliners who wished to make a firm stand for 
academic freedom were therefore faced with the 
problem of developing a new university. Several 
suitable buildings were available in the American 
Sector, and teaching equipment and books were 
known to exist in scattered places throughout the 
western sectors. Moreover, scores of professors 
and thousands of students already lived in the 
American Sector. However, the Germans were 
promised nothing, therefore, except temporary as- 
sistance and whatever help might be possible 
through regular MG channels. 

Several committees had suddenly mushroomed, 
each committee wishing to do something about 
the new university. A meeting of all interested 
persons was held June 19 and a German prepara- 
tory committee of 12 was formed. Prof. Ernst 
Reuter, later elected mayor of Berlin, became 
chairman of the committee which evolved a work- 
able plan. Dozens of buildings had to be in- 
spected, prospective professors had to be inter- 
viewed and numerous problems had to be studied 
with great care. 

On July 23 the committee issued a proclamation 
stating the meaning of Berlin’s struggle for aca- 
demic freedom and asking the world to assist in 
establishing a free university. On July 24 a 
newly organized Secretariat moved into an empty 
building in Dahlem. Dozens of willing students 
hustled in and out and within a few hours chairs 
and tables began to appear. That same day two 
telephones were installed. A tremendous cooper- 
ative effort was begun. 

Problems facing the secretariat were compli- 
cated by the Soviet blockade and by currency re- 
form. Securing equipment from the West, which 
had looked easy in June, appeared insurmountable 
after currency reform. Even the problem of con- 
tacting professors in the West proved difficult 
because the airlines over the Soviet blockade had 
to be reserved for food, coal and economic neces- 
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sities. Money was scarce and as students brought 
in books and furniture it was still not clear how 
much money would be available. Dr. von Berg- 
mann and his student assistants in the secretariat 
volunteered their time. 

It was not until August that the preparatory 
committee learned that 2,000,000 Deutsche marks 
($600,000), from a fund which had accrued from 
the sale of U.S.-issued German publications, would 
be available. Two million Deutsche marks was a 
lot of money, but only a small sum for starting a 
university. Development of a natural science 
faculty with its expensive laboratories had to be 
postponed, and effort had to be exerted to make 
each mark go as far as possible. 

By September students were busy furnishing 
the building across the street from the secretar- 
iat’s office and repairing a wing of a large museum 
three blocks away. 

Special committees carefully drafted proposed 
statutes for the university. On Nov. 10 the stat- 
utes giving the new university a legal basis were 
approved by the city government, which was no 
longer subject to Soviet vetoes. 

During October and November, more than 5,000 
prospective students procured application blanks 
at the Secretariat. Because the standards were 
high and because the new university was in no 
position to offer every field of study, only 3,500 
applications were returned. The faculty commit- 
tee who interviewed and screened these 3,500 stu- 
dents found great difficulty in selecting only 2,200 
because the caliber of the applicants was excellent. 
Selection was based chiefly on the student’s aca- 
demic record and on his promise of success. 

According to a definite system, extra points 
were given for resistance to Nazism. As a result, 
less than eight percent of the Free University stu- 
dents were officers in the army or held offices 
in Hitler organizations. This percentage is per- 
haps the lowest for any university in Germany. 
Twenty percent of the students are the sons and 
daughters of laborers, as compared with three per- 
cent for German universities before the war. 
Twenty-five percent are young women, a figure 
which is high for any German university, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that almost no women 
attended German universities prior to World 
War I. 

At present there is a waiting list of more than 
6,000 prospective students. Of those men and 
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women now studying at the university, 30 percent 
are from the Soviet Zone, 20 percent transferred 
from the Berlin University and five percent from 
the west zones. From outside Germany are 30 
students of 17 different countries. 

During November, classes were organized under 
three faculties: philosophy, law-economics and 
medicine. By December, the organizational work 
was well in hand and students were thronging the 
university halls. A formal opening was planned 
for Dec. 4. 

This ceremony, held at Titania Palast, a large 
theater in the American Sector, was a memorable 
occasion. Professor Reuter described the work 
of the preparatory committee to 2,000 students, 
parents, leading German civic leaders and Allied 
representatives present. Prof. Friedrich Mein- 
ecke, who had been elected rector, was ill; never- 
theless he spoke through a recording. Prof. Ed- 
win Redslob, pro-rector, gave the main address, 

Col. Frank L. Howley, commandant of the U.S. 
Sector of Berlin, who had given the university 
strong backing from the start, urged the Germans 
to follow the example of Diogenes, who was desti- 
tute materially but who asked Alexander the 
Great merely to step aside and let the sun shine 
through when Alexander came to him with offers 
of aid. 

Mrs. Louise Schroeder, then acting mayor, spoke 
in behalf of the Berlin population. Thornton 
Wilder, famous playwright, brought greetings 
from American universities. Representatives 
brought messages from the students and profes- 
sors of the universities of western Germany. 

Behind the professors, civic leaders and stu- 
dents who sat on the stage—it was new to have 
students share such honors—a huge university seal 
had been erected—Freie Universitaet Berlin, Veri- 
tas, Justitia, Libertas (truth, justice, liberty). 

After the flourishes of opening, the steady tasks 
of teaching and building have gone on. One hun- 
dred and thirty-four professors and assistants 
have already been selected for the three faculties 
and more are added each week as top-ranking pro- 
fessors seek refuge from eastern universities. On 
the philosophical faculty are teachers of philoso- 
phy, history, languages, art, psychology, litera- 
ture (including English and American), jour- 
nalism, dramatics, archaeology and musicology. 
The law-economics faculty has teachers in many 
aspects of these fields as well as in political science. 
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The medical faculty so far offers work in the clin- 
ical semesters of both medicine and dentistry and 
is in the process of developing pre-clinical courses. 

Gaps and weaknesses as still exist in the Free 
University’s offerings can be remedied in part by 
exchange relations with Berlin’s specialized col- 
leges—the Technical University (Technische Uni- 
versitaet) and the Academy of Political Science 
(Hochschule fuer Politik) in the British Sector 
and the Evangelical Seminary (Kirchliche Hoch- 
schule) and Teachers College (Paedagogische 
Hochschule) in the American Sector. 

Fifteen buildings are used by the university. 
Some of the hospitals used by the medical faculty 
are located in the British and French Sectors. 
The university is centered, however, around the 
buildings in Dahlem which offers an excellent site 
for study and for campus activities. 

Approximately 400,000 books are available to 
the university. This aid includes the nearby 
OMGUS Reference Library with more than 110,- 
000 volumes, a sociological library of 5,000 and an 
international law library of 40,000 books. 

The Free University is governed by a board of 
12 members—Berlin’s mayor, the city finance min- 
ister, the city education minister and three others 
from the City Assembly, the rector, a representa- 


tive of the professors and another of the students. 
The three remaining places are filled by outstand- 
ing laymen—this year a judge, a labor leader and 
a Nobel Prize-winning chemist. For internal 
affairs there is a senate on which two students sit 
for all matters except those pertaining to pro- 
fessors. 

One student said that it is wonderful to be able 
to discuss problems freely without the feeling that 
the student sitting nearby is a spy. The emphasis 
at the Free University is definitely on studies, but 
there is also a sense of community responsibility 
that has been lacking in German universities. 

The Free University faces a serious problem of 
financial support; DM 1,800,000 ($540,000) will 
be needed before the end of the summer. The 
City Government stands ready to help, but is itself 
faced with the financial difficulties of the block- 
aded city. 

The Free University is providing a democratic 
experience for the hundreds of Germans taking 
part in its development and is fulfilling the moral 
obligation of the community to talented young 
people whose education was interrupted by the 
war. The Free University is an example of coop- 
erative democratic activity. 


Views of U.S., U.K., and France on German’ Basic Law 


Transmitted to Military Governors 


[Released to the press April 22] 


On April 8 the Foreign Secretaries of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and France 
transmitted their views on the German Basic Law 
to the United States, British, and French Militar 
Governors for the latter’s guidance. It was left 
to the Military Governors to determine the time 
they considered it appropriate to communicate 
these views to the Parliamentary Council at Bonn. 
The Foreign Secretaries’ views, cited below, were 
transmitted to the Parliamentary Council at Bonn 
on the afternoon of April 22. 


(a) The Foreign Ministers are not able to agree at this 
time that Berlin should be included as a Land in the 
initial organization of the German Federal Republic. 

(b) In the financial field any provisions put forward 
by the Parliamentary Council in the direction of securing 
financial independence and adequate strength for both 
the Laender and Federal Governments in operating in 
a respective fields will receive sympathetic considera- 

on, 
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(c) On the question of Article 36 (Article 95 (c)) they 
will also give sympathetic consideration to any formula 
which 


(i) eliminates from the federal powers those matters 
definitely excluded by the London agreement. 

(ii) assures to the Laender sufficient powers to en- 
able them to be independent and vigorous governmental 
bodies. 

(iii) assures to the Federal Government sufficient 
powers in the important fields of government to enable 
them to deal effectively with those fields in which the 
interests of more than one Land are substantially and 
necessarily involved. 


(d) Finally, the Foreign Ministers request that the 
Military Governors indicate to the Parliamentary Coun- 
cil, at an appropriate time, that they are ready to con- 
template a suggestion for a right of the Federal State to 
supplement, from its own revenues, appropriations made 
by the Laender from revenues from their own taxes 
levied and collected by them, by grants for education, 
health and welfare purposes, subject in each case to 
specific approval of the Bundesrat. 








THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


U.S. Answers Soviet Charges Against North Atlantic Treaty 
STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN! 


The members of the General Assembly have 
heard charges by the delegation of the U.S.S.R. 
that the North Atlantic Treaty is a step toward 
undermining the United Nations and that the 

arties to the treaty, particularly the United 

tates, have engineered the treaty for imperialistic 
purposes and with aggressive designs.? There is 
and can be no rational basis for such assertions. 
Yet it comes as no surprise to my delegation that 
such charges are made. Almost every construc- 
tive step that the United States has taken of late 
to assist free nations to restore their economies, 
regain political stability, or preserve their inde- 

ndence when that is threatened, is slandered and 
distorted by a certain kind of propaganda. Such 
propaganda usually attacks, vith now familiar 
phrases, any particular international program 
with which the United States is associated as some 
wicked monstrosity laden with dangers to peace. 
It demands that the sole test of the peaceful in- 
tentions of governments and peoples be that of 
unqualified, unquestioning agreement with the 
views of the Soviet Union. It thus seeks the 
adoption by international bodies of the approach 
and system of definitions employed internally by 
the political authorities in the Soviet system. 

Such propaganda itself is dangerous. It at- 
tempts on the one hand to confuse the minds and 
. conscience of people in free societies in the face 
of present-day realities. On the other hand, it 
plants distrust and hostility toward the outside 
. world in the minds of those whose information 
comes to them filtered through a tightly controlled 
censorship. The result is far from beneficial to 
the cause of peace. 

The text of the treaty was published over three 
weeks ago, and its substance is now being dis- 
cussed by the free peoples of the world and is soon 
to be discussed by the parliamentary bodies of the 
several countries which have signed the treaty. 

The treaty represents a voluntary association of 
freedom and peace-loving countries to assure 
peace and security in the North Atlantic area, and 
so to contribute to the foundations of peace in the 
world generally. There is one thing and one 
thing only which the treaty is against—it is 


*Made before the plenary session of the General As- 
sembly in New York, N.Y. on Apr. 14, 1949, and released 
to the press by the U.S. Mission to the United Nations on 
the same date. 

*For text of treaty, see Buttetin of Mar. 20, 1949, p. 
339 ; also printed as Department of State publication 3464. 


against a or the threat of aggression, 
however these may manifest themselves. But its 
positive emphasis is on peace and on the means 
of best assuring peace. It is not an aggressive 
instrument and cannot be used as such because it 
is rooted in the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter. Its framers have kept 
— in mind, throughout the negotiating pe- 
riod, the great measure of strength and support 
which this defense arrangement should bring to 
the United Nations, the paramount international 
organization for the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity. The treaty fits squarely within the frame- 
work of the Charter and is designed to coordinate 
the exercise of the right of self-defense specifically 
recognized in article 51 of the Charter. The 
United States has, as is well known, already en- 
tered into a similar collective defense arrangment 
with the other American republics as part of the 
reorganization of the Inter-American system to 
bring it within the framework of the United 
Nations Charter. 

The treaty has come into existence because there 
is a real need for it in the world today. It isa 
formal acknowledgement of the repeatedly dem- 
onstrated fact that the nations on both sides of the 
North Atlantic have a natural community of in- 
terest and of democratic ideals. The European 
part of this community is now engaged in a great 
cooperative effort to attain economic recovery and 
the blessings of political and social stability which 
depend so much on economic well-being. In that 
effort the United States is assisting on a very large 
scale because it knows that a sound and healthy 
Europe is a great force for peace, a vital element in 
a strong United Nations, and a friendly partner 
with the United States in its efforts for increased 
security for all. But Western European recovery 
is being retarded by a sense of insecurity and fear 
stemming from the increased pressures and threats 
which have their origin in the plans or fancies of 
international Communism. Already certain coun- 
tries have found themselves unable to resist such 
pressures and have become submerged. It is vital 
to peace that this process should not be continued. 
The nations of the North Atlantic area have 
learned the lesson that they must stand together 
and make it plain in advance that they will do so, 
since the preservation of the freedom and inde- 
pendence of any one of them is incontestably a mat- 
ter of vital concern to all. The treaty is intended 
to remove the feeling of insecurity which hinders 
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economic recovery in Europe and to reestablish a 
needed equilibrium under which East and West can 
cooperate in the United Nations and outside it, in 
mutual respect and forbearance. The American 
people and their Government consider these aims 
to be wholly consistent with our commitments to 
render steadfast support to the-United Nations. 
They also consider them to be in the interest of 
the security of the United States. 

So far as the United States is concerned, the de- 
velopment of the treaty stems directly from the 
will of the people, as stated through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. On June 11, 1948, the 
Senate of the United States, by overwhelming vote, 
resolved that the United States pursue three prin- 
cipal objectives within the United Nations: * 


1. Progressive development of regional and 
other collective arrangements for individual and 
collective self-defense ; 

2. association of the United States with such 
arrangements based on self-help and mutual aid; 
and 

3. promoting peace by our determination to ex- 
ercise the right of individual and collective self- 
defense in the event of armed attack. 


The President of the United States in his inau- 
gural address declared that the unfaltering sup- 
port of the United Nations is one of the cardinal 
points of his four-point program.* 

It is our belief that the treaty fully expresses the 
common determination of its participants to sup- 
port the Charter, to prevent aggression, and to pre- 
serve the peace. In concluding this defense ar- 
rangement, the parties are not absolved from one 
iota of their responsibilities or obligations under 
the United Nations Charter. 

That fact alone should remove the fears which 
Mr. Gromyko has expressed here. His fears should 
be allayed further by a dispassionate reading of 
the treaty itself. The charges made here by him 
are the same as those made by his government be- 
fore a text of this treaty was even in existence. 
The prejudgment is not justified by the treaty 
itself. 

Article 1 of the treaty affirms as obligation to 
which those parties already members of the United 
Nations are already committed; namely, 


. to settle any international disputes in which they 
may be involved by peaceful means in such a manner that 
international peace and security, and justice, are not en- 
dangered, and to refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force in any manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the United Nations. 


Article 7 is equally categorical on the inviolabil- 
ity of “rights and obligations under the Charter of 
the Parties which are members of the United Na- 
tions.” 
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The paramount authority of the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations in enforcement action is 
clearly recognized. At the same time, the treaty 
is based on the inherent right, recognized in article 
51 of the Charter, of collective self-defense against 
armed attack pending the time when the Security 
Council has taken the measures necessary to main- 
tain international peace and security. Measures 
to be taken in the exercise of this right must be 
reported immediately to the Security Council and 
cannot in any way affect the authority and respon- 
sibility of that organ for the maintenance of 

eace. 
. In articles 2 and 3 the parties pledge themselves 
to preserve and strengthen their free institutions; 
to promote better understanding of the principles 
on which free institutions are founded ; to promote 
conditions of stability and well-being; and to de- 
velop economic cooperation among themselves 
They also agree to a program of self-help and mu- 
tual aid in order to carry out the objectives of the 
treaty. 

Article 4 provides for joint consultation when- 
ever, in the opinion of any participant, “the terri- 
torial integrity, political independence or security 
of any of the Parties is threatened.” 

Article 5 establishes the principle that an armed 
attack against one or more of the parties in Eu- 
rope or North America will be considered as an 
attack against all. This would bring into play 
measures of collective self-defense under article 51 
of the Charter, each party to take such action as it 
deems necessary, including the use of armed force, 
in any given instance. Any such measures would 
be immediately reported to the Security Council 
and must be terminated when the Security Coun- 
cil has taken the measures necessary to restore and 
maintain international peace and security. 

It should be remembered that the principal ob- 
jective underlying article 51 was to express the 
right of states individually or collectively to take 
measures to meet an armed attack until the Secu- 
rity Council has taken the measures necessary to 
maintain international peace and security. 

The prominent characteristic of article 51 is the 
expression in it of a cause for action which is recog- 
nized the world over, and which commanded agree- 
ment at San Francisco, namely: “The inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defense.” 
Great progress had already been made immediately 
before the meeting in San Francisco in implemen- 
tation of that inherent right. The states of the 
Western Hemisphere had, by treaties, developed 
a system of their own in the hemisphere for the 
operation of measures of self-defense. The 
Chapultepec conference had finished its work only 
two months before the meeting at San Francisco. 


* BuLtetin of July 18, 1948, p. 79. 
* Butettin of Jan. 30, 1949, p. 123. 








There it had crystallized the basic principles of 
this system of hemispheric self-defense in the Act 
of Chapultepec. At San Francisco, therefore, 
where the edoution of this act by the American 
republics was brought to the attention of the nego- 
tiators of the Charter of the United Nations, the 
question arose how the legitimate operation of 
such a regional system was to be fitted into a gen- 
eral global system. 

At the same time, the American states supported 
the primacy of the universal system which the 
Charter sought to establish. The interest of the 
United Nations, then being formed, to avoid an 
isolationism of a regional nature which might con- 
flict with the principles and purposes of this great 
voluntary association, were taken care of through 
other provisions than those of article 51. How- 
ever, this was done without impairing, in the least 
degree, the right of regional associations to act in 
self-defense by the categorical language of article 
51. This language is—‘Nothing in the present 
Charter shall impair the inherent right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense if an armed attack 
occurs against a Member of the United Nations, 
until the Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to maintain international peace and 
security....” This comprehends anything in the 
Charter that might stand in the way of this special 
right of self-defense. Articles 52 and 53 deal with 
enforcement action and not action for self-defense. 
The former requires authorization from the 
Security Council; the latter does not. 

Therefore, this is not a new issue. Mr.Gromyko 
presents an old issue that was settled by the con- 
summation of the Charter of the United Nations 
with article 51 in it. 

Additional articles define the area directly 
covered by the defense provisions of the treaty, 
provide for effective bodies to coordinate imple- 
mentation, establish norms for the adherence of 
other states, and provide for the ratification and 
duration of the treaty. The treaty may, if any of 
the parties so request, be reviewed after ten years 
in the light of the factors then affecting peace and 
security in the North Atlantic area and of the 
further development of United Nations agencies 
and programs. 

As the depository, the Government of the United 
States expects to register the treaty with the 
United Nations, in accordance with article 102 of 
the Charter, when ratifications necessary to bring 
the treaty into force have been obtained. 

I have outlined the contents of the treaty in 
order to make plain the entire consistency of the 
treaty with the United Nations Charter on every 
point. It should not be thought that because the 
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* BULLETIN of Apr. 3, 1949, p. 403; also printed as De- 
partment of State publication 3480. 
* For text see BULLETIN of May 9, 1948, p. 600, 
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treaty applies to the North Atlantic area its ad- 
herents are, or, could be, indifferent to the welfare 
or independence of free countries in other areas, 
The United States has repeatedly made plain in 
thought and deed its interest in the maintenance of 
the integrity and independence of such countries 
as Greece, Turkéy, and Iran. Other parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty have also indicated in vari- 
ous ways their similar interest and concern. To 
the extent that this new treaty can strengthen the 
security of the North Atlantic area, we are con- 
vinced that it can also contribute to a greater 
measure of security in other areas as well. The 
United States is also determined to continue to 
work through the United Nations by all available 
and—appropriate means to achieve the same basic 
objective. 

r. Gromyko has complained that the Soviet 
Union is being isolated from the peace-loving na- 
tions of the world. If this is so, it is pertinent to 
ask who is responsible for that isolation. 

Take, for example, economic relations. 

The Soviet Union in July 1947 was invited to 
participate in the program to rebuild Europe’s 
shattered economy and to give a better standard 
of living to Europe’s millions. But the Soviet 
Government refused to take part in this joint 
effort. Indeed, Andrei Zdhanov told the initial 
Cominform conference that the Soviet Union “will 
make every effort in order that this plan [the Mar- 
shall Plan] be doomed to failure.” 

Take, for example, cultural relations. 

The United States believes that the cause of 
peace can be served by creating better under- 
standing among peoples. Toward this end the 
United States has sought repeatedly but unsuc- 
cessfully to establish with the U.S.S.R. the ex- 
change of students, professors, artists, books, and 
the products of scientific investigation. But it is 
an unfortunate fact that since the middle of 1947, 
the Soviet Government has embarked upon a cam- 
paign to place every type of obstacle, supported by 
the threat of heavy punishment, in the way of 
contacts between the Russian people and the 
people of the non-Soviet world.® 

Instead of seeking to lead the Russian people 
into closer and friendlier relationship with the 
peoples of other countries, the Soviet Government 
has deliberately sought to block any free inter- 
change of ideas, and indeed through its controlled 
press, has systematically and deliberately sought 
to poison the minds of the Russian people against 
examining the ideas of other countries. 

Take, for example, political relations. 

Mr. Gromyko complains that the Soviet Union 
was excluded from the Brussels pact* and from 
the North Atlantic Treaty. But how did the 
Soviet Government respond to earlier efforts for 
closer political relationship? . Secretary of State 
Byrnes in 1946 offered to the Soviet Union a 
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mutual guarantee pact against any future German 
or Japanese aggression to remain in force for 25 
or even 40 years. But instead of accepting, the 
Soviet Government rejected that offer. 

We have heard the Western Union characterized 
as another means of isolating the Soviet Union. 
I ask you to recall what event preceded the forma- 
tion of the Western Union? Was it not the Com- 
munist seizure of Czechoslovakia? Coming as it 
did upon the heels of a series of acts of territorial 
aggrandizement, did not the capture of this state 
by the instruments of international Communism 
give the nations of Western Europe good reason to 
fear for their safety, and to join together in 
measures for their own defense? The Brussels 
treaty and the North Atlantic Treaty are continu- 
ations of the efforts of peace-loving nations to find 
ways of assuring themselves that aggressive totali- 
tarianism will be deterred from further adven- 
tures, and to give expression to the ideals of liberty 
and democracy which Communist ideology is at- 
tempting to destroy in Europe. 

It should be abundantly clear to all that these 
efforts have been directed against potential ag- 
gressors and no one else. What is the significance 
of the constant reiteration by the Soviet Union of 
the statement that the treaty is directed against 
it? Is it possible that this could be the expressions 
of a guilty conscience? 

Take, still another example: the activities of 
the United Nations. The Soviet Union has been 
invited repeatedly to join the various specialized 
agencies of the world to participate in joint efforts 
to build a better world. But the Soviet Govern- 
ment preferred to isolate itself from most of these 
organizations. Now that it is withdrawing from 
the World Health Organization, the Soviet Union 
belongs to only 2 of the 13 specialized agencies. 
Just as this isolation of the Soviet Union is of its 
own making, so is it true that it can be ended 
whenever the Soviet Union decides to join whole- 
heartedly the peaceful family of nations. 

The lack of certainty that the Security Council 
will be able to function with full effectiveness, 
which has been high lighted by the abuse of the 
privilege of the veto, is one of the reasons which 
have made it necessary for members to find other 
means within the framework of the Charter to 
insure their own security and safeguard the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter. The North 
Atlantic Treaty, which was signed in Washing- 
ton on April 4 of this year, is designed to serve 
as one of such means. This treaty gives concrete 
expression within the North Atlantic area to an 
obligation which is implicit in the Charter. The 


" BULLETIN of Mar. 27, 1949, p. 38. 
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North Atlantic Treaty is designed to support the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations and 
to strengthen the organization. 

May I revert for a moment to the item of the 
agenda which is now before us. The injection by 
the Soviet Union of the North Atlantic Treaty 
into this discussion gives a strong reason in addi- 
tion to those which I gave yesterday for the 
adoption of the pending four-power resolution 
aimed at cooperation in efforts at security and 
peace. 

These, then, are our intentions and purposes in 
joining with 11 other governments in the con- 
clusion of the North Atlantic Treaty. We believe 
that it will strengthen the United Nations and he!p 
to create conditions under which that organization 
can better and more surely discharge its great re- 
sponsibilities. In conclusion, I should like to cite 
a passage from Secretary Acheson’s recent radio 
address to the American people on the meaning of 
the Atlantic pact.’ Secretary Acheson stated 
what every true American will echo fervently and 
with conviction : 


% This country is not planning war 


against anyone. It isnot seeking war. It abhors 
war. It does not hold war to be inevitable. Its 
policies are devised with the specific aim of bridg- 
ing by peaceful means the tremendous differences 
which beset international society at the present 
time.” 


The members of this Assembly can be sure that 
these sentiments are based on the deepest convic- 
tions of the American people, and that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will continue its policy 
of firm support to the United Nations and defense 
of the cause of peace. 

Let us increase the power of the United Nations 
by giving the pending resolution decisive success. 





Documents and State Papers 
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Suppression of Human Rights in Bulgaria and Hungary 


STATEMENT BY BENJAMIN V. COHEN! 
U.S. Delegate to the General Assembly 


The questions here raised concerning civil and 
religious liberties in two former enemy-controlled 
countries deserve our most serious consideration. 

In January 1942 in the first formal declaration 
of the United Nations, the nations engaged in the 
struggle with the forces of tyranny expressed their 
common intention to fight on to victory in defense 
of liberty, independence, religious freedom, and 
human rights for all peoples. 

In February 1945 at Yalta, the three war lead- 
ers of the United Nations—Stalin, Churchill, and 
Roosevelt—gave a solemn pledge on behalf of their 
respective countries to the peoples of Europe then 
on the threshold of liberation that freedom should 
be restored, not to their former rulers and not to a 
new set of rulers, but to those peoples themselves. 
To them we promised the right to create, through 
free elections, democratic institutions of their own 
choice. And under the peace treaties signed at 
Paris in February 1947, the states formerly allied 
with Germany undertook as an international ob- 
ligation to protect and safeguard the fundamental 
freedoms and human rights of their peoples. 

Under the Charter of the United Nations all 
the members of the United Nations also solemnly 
committed themselves to take joint and separate 
action in cooperation with the organization to 
— universal respect for, and observance of, 

uman rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. In Paris last autumn, without a dissent- 
ing vote, the General Assembly adopted a Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and called upon all peoples 
and organs of society, by teaching and education 
and by progressive measures, to promote respect 
for these rights and to secure their effective 
recognition and observance.” 

Under articles 55 and 56 the field of human 
rights is brought plainly and expressly within the 
scope of the Charter, and the Assembly’s authority 
in this field may be exercised under articles 10 and 
14. Article 2 (7) of the Charter regarding non- 
intervention in matters of domestic jurisdiction 
was not intended to preclude, in appropriate cases, 


*Made in the Ad Hoc Political Committee on Apr. 18, 
1949, and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations on the same date. 

* For text of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
see BULLETIN of Dec. 19, 1948, p. 752. 

*TIAS 1650 and 1651 (Department of State publica- 
tions 2973 and 2974). 
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discussion in the Assembly concerning the promo- 
tion of human rights and fundamental freedoms to 
which, individually and collectively, the members 
of the United Nations have committed themselves 
in the Charter. Nor is the Assembly barred under 
appropriate circumstances from expressing an 
opinion or making a recommendation when there 
is a persistent and willful disregard for human 
rights in any particular country. Moreover, in 
determining the applicability of article 2, para- 
graph 7, we must not lose sight of the important 

act that in the case before us, Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary have assumed in the treaties of peace ® spe- 
cial obligations under international law to secure 
human rights and fundamental freedoms to all 
persons under their jurisdiction. 

Generally speaking, however, no organ of the 
United Nations can compel corrective action in 
this field in the absence of a breach of or a threat 
to international peace or of a treaty providing for 
such action. 

A serious responsibility rests upon the members 
of the Assembly to refrain from making recom- 
mendations which may not only be ignored but 
may, in fact, in certain situations create greater in- 
transigence on the part of those criticized and ag- 
gravate the position of those most deserving of 
our sympathy and assistance. The task of the 
Assembly is to promote respect for and the observ- 
ance of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
and not to make recommendations which, in fact, 
defeat the practical realization of its objectives. 
Moreover, the General Assembly obviously cannot 
itself act as a court to review all the individual 
cases in which it may be alleged that human rights 
and freedoms have been infringed. But an ap- 
preciation of the practical difficulties in promoting 
respect for and observance of human rights should 
not and cannot be exploited as an easy excuse for 


not trying to do anything in any situation. 


It will require a great deal of time and concerted 
effort to establish adequate minimum standards of 
respect for human rights and freedoms every- 
where in the world as envisaged in the Charter. 
The General Assembly rightly took as its first step 
the working out of a general Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights so that we may have some standards 
with which to start. In all our countries, includ- 
ing my own, much remains to be done, and none of 
us can afford to assume a self-righteous attitude. 
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But if we are serious in our quest for peace, we 
cannot fail to do our part and make every effort to- 
wards promoting minimum standards of human 
rights. For as Secretary of State Marshall said 
at the opening of this Third Session of the Assem- 
bly,t “Governments which systematically disre- 
gard the rights of their own people are not likely to 
respect the rights of other nations and other 


peoples . . . , 

There are in this are and diversified world 
varying concepts of the functions of the state and 
the status of the individual. We generally agree 
that within the widest limits the rights of the indi- 
vidual in relation to the state should be determined 
by the respective states. But there are limits. 

I think that we are all in agreement that, in the 
light of our pledges in the Charter, the functions 
of the state should be of a character to promote and 
not to destroy human rights and fundamental free- 
doms. Let us grant that in the absence of a treaty 
we must accept the judgment of the respective 
states as to what functions of the state promote 
the rights and freedoms of its citizens and what is 
the exact substantive content of these rights and 
freedoms; there is nevertheless an obligation on the 
part of every civilized state to exercise its judg- 
ment in honesty and good faith. No state has the 
sovereign right claimed by Hitler’s Third Reich 
to declare war on freedom and religion. State 
sovereignty does not mean state tyranny. In 
fields of thought and religion where men cannot 
agree, freedom is the only alternative to tyranny. 

Unless a state allows freedom for the peaceful 
expression of ideas, the road toward peaceful 
change and progress is blocked. Unrestrained 
political power, no less than unrestrained economic 
power, has a corroding effect upon those who ex- 
erciseit. This is particularly true when the wield- 
ers of power deny themselves the benefit of any 
views not meekly submissive and subservient to 
their will and caprice. Power which is unwilling 
to combat error with reason is not likely itself to 
be guided by reason. No state need fear the errors 
of dissenting opinion and nonconforming thought 
where reason is free tocombat them. It is uneasy 
privilege, not confident progress, which prefers the 
arbitrament of force to the test of reason. Sup- 
pression of nonconforming opinion has always 
characterized the police state which fears the free- 
dom of its own citizens. Tolerance of dissent is 
the most certain sign of a free state which cher- 
ishes and does not fear the freedoms of its citizens 
and uses force only to protect and not to suppress 
that freedom. 

As I have already indicated, the governments of 
the ex-enemy states undertook a solemn interna- 
tional obligation to safeguard the civil and re- 
ligious rights of their people. These governments 
have formally recognized that the observance of 
the human rights set forth in the peace treaties is 
not merely a matter of their own domestic concern. 
Three Allied Powers signatories to the treaties 
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were given specific functions with respect to the 
execution of these treaties. Moreover the peace 
treaties provide definite procedures for the settle- 
ment of differences concerning their interpreta- 
tion and execution. Having in mind these pro- 
cedures, on April 2 my government took initial 
action in this regard in notes addressed to the Gov- 
ernments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania, 
formally charging them with violations of the 
human rights clauses of the respective treaties.° 
Other signatory states have taken similar steps. 
The receipt of replies from Hungary rejecting the 
charges has confirmed the existence of disputes for 
which the appropriate settlement procedures are 
laid down in the peace treaties. Many delegates 
here, including those who argued that the General 
Assembly had no authority to discuss the question 
before us, have referred to these procedures. 
hope that this is an augury thai all the states con- 
cerned will cooperate in carrying out these pro- 
visions of the peace treaties. 

The issues involved in these charges have come 
recently into the focus of world opinion as a result 
of the prosecutions of church leaders in Hungary 
and Bulgaria. They are of intense concern to the 
entire international community organized in the 
United Nations and not only to the states parties 
to the treaties of peace. It seems to us only fitting 
and proper that the members of the General As- 
sembly who are deeply concerned and anxious 
about the charges of suppression of civil and re- 
ligious liberties in these countries should express 
that concern and anxiety. That should help the 
governments of these countries to understand that 
the resort to the treaty procedures and to the Gen- 
eral Assembly is supported not, as it has been 
charged, by a few powers for undisclosed imperial- 
istic reasons but by the world community of na- 
tions because of principles which are deeply and 
universally cherished. 

There is no intention whatever, on the part of 
the United States Government, to interfere in the 
internal affairs of these states or to favor this or 
that political group. Concern over violations of 
human rights cannot properly be pictured as a 
policy of intervention, of encouragement to reac- 
tion, or of opposition to social reform. On the 
contrary, it is our belief that sincere observance of 
the human rights and political liberties of indi- 
vidual citizens makes possible more genuine social 
reforms which emanate from the people themselves 
and may be enjoyed by them in an atmosphere free 
from fear. 

It is not our purpose here to develop and examine 
juridically the individual acts of the ex-enemy gov- 
ernments which have given rise to the charges 
against them. The United States is prepared to 
submit specific and detailed observations on such 
acts, with supporting documentation, in connection 


* Butretin of Oct. 3, 1948, p. 432. 
* Buttetin of Apr. 10, 1949, p. 450. 
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with the proceedings under the treaties of peace. 
Here, however, it is our intention to outline only 
the broad pattern of developments in these coun- 
tries. In each country it isa pattern of a minority 
group seizing the instrumentalities of government 
through force and intimidation and maintaining 
itself in power through suppression of every one 
of the human rights and fundamental freedoms 
which these states have solemnly undertaken to 
observe. It is a pattern disclosing a clear design 
to suppress first the leaders of political groups and 
parties and then the leaders of religious groups 
and organizations, because these leaders had re- 
fused to subordinate themselves, or to use their 
influence to subordinate their followers, to the 
dictates of the Cominform. 

In nearly all countries there are different con- 
cepts as to the exact and appropriate scope of civil 
and religious freedom. But making all due al- 
lowances for legitimate differences of opinion, we 
cannot see that any substantive civil or religious 
freedom can survive in these ex-enemy countries if 
the shabbiest sort of excuse suffices to liquidate 
political and religious leaders who refuse to accept 
and support the revailing totalitarianism. 
These leaders have n driven from office or 
brought to trial on the pretext that they have 
violated national laws. Actually there is reason 
to believe that they are being persecuted and tried 
not for the offenses with which they have been 
charged, but because the governments had de- 
cided to — them as sources of independent 
opinion. e cannot accept the proposition that 
under the guise of dissolving Fascist or subversive 
organizations a state may suppress the expression 
of views that are odious or even hostile to it. We 
do not question the right of the state to protect 
itself from those who endeavor to overthrow the 
state by force and violence, but that right does not 
justify the suppression of efforts to seek changes 
by peaceful means even though those efforts are 
displeasing to the ruling groups. Has there ever 
been a tyranny, however, ruthless, which did not 
regard its own authority as beneficently exercised 
in the interest of the people and its own objectives 
as a facile excuse for the suppression of freedom ? 

Let us now consider, more specifically, the situa- 
tion obtaining in Hungary. The second article 
of the treaty of peace with Hungary reads as 
follows: 


1. Hungary shall take all measures necessary to secure 
to all persons under Hungarian jurisdiction, without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion, the enjoyment 
of human rights and of the fundamental freedoms, in- 
cluding freedom of expression, of press and publication, 
of religious worship, of political opinion and of public 
meeting. 

2. Hungary further undertakes that the laws in force 
in Hungary shall not, either in their content or in their 
application, discriminate or entail any discrimination be- 
tween persons of Hungarian nationality on the ground of 
their race, sex, language or religion, whether in reference 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 24, 1947, p. 392. 
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to their persons, property, business, professional or finan- 
cial interests, status, political or civil rights or any other 
matter. 


It is the view of my government that freedom 
of political opinion, one of the fundamental free- 
doms guaranteed under this provision, has vir- 
tually ceased to exist in Hungary. In the na- 
tional elections of 1945 the Communist Party ob- 
tained only 17 percent of the vote. But this 
minority party, aving arrogated to itself key 
positions in the government, embarked upon a 
campaign of force and intimidation on a nation- 
wide scale in order to eliminate all actual and po- 
tential opposition and to nullify the pupae 
mandate. 

The majority Small Holders Party, which had 
polled 57 percent of the national vote in 1945, had 
its parliamentary majority greatly reduced 
through purges and arrests of its leaders; Com- 
munist-inspired action against its accepted leaders 
drove them from positions in the government and 
in the party, to be replaced by politicians subservi- 
ent to Communist dictates. 

In new elections held in August 1947, the in- 
ability of non-Communist parties to campaign 
freely because of Communist interference and 
governmental restrictions, the arbitrary disfran- 
chisement of many voters, and practices such as 
multiple voting, made impossible a fair expres- 
sion of the popular will, as the United States Gov- 
ernment had occasion to inform the Hungarian 
Government at the time. But not satisfied even 
with the results of these elections, the Communist- 
dominated Hungarian Government proceeded to 
silence and to destroy the non-Communist parties. 
By the forced dissolution of the Independence 
Party and the Democratic People’s Party, whose 
leaders had to flee the country, over one and one- 
half million voters were deprived of their rep- 
resentation in Parliament. The historic Social 
Democratic Party was forced into a merger with 
the Communists following the arrest and im- 
prisonment of those leaders who opposed the 
merger and a purge of party members who voiced 
their opinions against it. The forced extinction, 
earlier this year, of the Christian Women’s Camp, 
whose leader had the temerity to introduce into 
Parliament a motion requesting the United Na- 
tions to undertake an investigation of the state of 
religious freedom in Hungary, marked the dis- 
appearance of all organized opposition from the 
Hungarian legislature. 

Safeguards for an independent judiciary have 
been critically impaired. Under the provisions of 
Act XXIII of March 19, 1948, the Minister of 
Justice in the Hungarian Government was given 
authority to transfer or retire any judge. The 
exercise of this authority and the establishment of 
a system of the politically controlled People’s 
Courts, have together reduced the judiciary to 
political subservience to the regime. __ 

As for freedom of expression, another right 
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which Hungary had undertaken to respect, the 
plain fact is that people are afraid to express them- 
selves and a significant silence obtains throughout 
the land except for those vocal few who speak 
for the regime. 

Under the present Hungarian law the utterance 
of an untrue or even true statement which is con- 
sidered by the authorities to be detrimental to the 
Republic or disturbing to the existing order is an 
offense punishable by law. 

Freedom of press and publication has ceased to 
exist in Hungary. Governmental authority is 
used to prevent the publication of any views dis- 
tasteful to the ruling group, and journalists have 
been subjected to arrest and imprisonment for 
independent reporting. 

Freedom of public meeting has been denied reg- 
ularly since the middle of 1947 to all except the 
controlling minority group and its collaborators. 
Prior to that time meetings of democratic, non- 
Communist parties were broken up by organized 
mobs with the acquiescence of the police. 

Another freedom of fundamental importance 
guaranteed in the peace treaty is the freedom of 
religious worship. Religious worship, of course, 
means more than mere formal participation in 
religious ritual. Religious freedom is not assured 
merely by a constitutional provision to that effect, 
or by the fact that churches remain open. Re- 
ligion as a creative force in a free society requires 
freedom to teach and voice views based on re- 
ligious tenets, freedom to associate with those of 
like belief. 

The Hungarian Government, however, in pur- 
suing its objective of bringing all aspects of Hun- 
ge life under a uniform totalitarian system, 

as sought by coercive measures to restrict the 
legitimate functions of the churches. A system- 
atic campaign has been conducted to dissolve 
church organizations or transform them into new 
organizations under “acceptable” leadership. In 
carrying out this program the Government has 
resorted to numerous repressive measures, arbi- 
trary arrests, trials of priests and nuns, inter- 
ference with religious processions, and restrictions 
on the opening of religious chapels. 

By threats and arbitrary proceedings against 
church leaders and by perversion of the judicial 
process, the Government has attempted to force 
the retirement or submission of independent 
church leaders and to bring about their replace- 
ment by those willing to adopt a subservient atti- 
tude. Those who refused, like Lutheran Bishop 
Ordass and Cardinal Mindszenty, were arrested 
and imprisoned. 

Bishop Ordass was informed by Government 
representatives that he would be in danger unless 
he resigned. He replied that he would not desert 
his flock. Thereupon he was taken into custody 
by the political police, held for several days, then 
freed. When he still would not resign he was re- 
arrested on charges of embezzlement and black- 
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marketeering, and sentenced to a prison term by 
a “People’s Court.” 

Because of his high ecclesiastical office and his 
criticism of the policies of the Government, Cardi- 
nal Mindszenty became the focal point of the at- 
tack upon the Catholic Church. ligious meet- 
ings at which he was present were disrupted or 
interfered with; his associates and followers were 
pe to threats and sometimes to physical 
violence on the part of the police. Finally, the 
decision was taken to silence the Cardinal, whose 
a among the people and whose open disap- 
proval of the repressive methods of the regime 
marked him for elimination. After the Govern- 
ment had been unable to induce or frighten him 
into submission, he was arrested and tried on 
charges that were mere pretexts for the Govern- 
ment’s principal objectives of discrediting him 
and of destroying his influence. This, in our 
view, is the true significance of the action against 
Cardinal Mindszenty. 

I now turn to Bulgaria, article 2 of the treaty of 
peace with Bulgaria provides: 


Bulgaria shall take all measures necessary to secure to 
all persons under Bulgarian jurisdiction, without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion, the enjoyment of 
human rights and of the fundamental freedoms, including 
freedom of expression, of press and publication, of religious 
worship, of political opinion and of public meetings. 


The record of the Bulgarian Government also 
reveals a complete unwillingness to recognize the 
human rights and freedoms of those whose think- 
ing does not conform with the thinking of the self- 
constituted ruling group. The violations of hu- 
man rights by the Bulgarian Government has been 
deliberate, systematic, and continuous. Copious 
evidence of these violations appears in the official 
laws and regulations of that Government and in the 
record of repressive measures in every field of pub- 
lic activity designed to coerce the population into 
undissenting obedience. 

There is no freedom for peaceful political dis- 
sent in Bulgaria, and the last vestiges of independ- 
ent political opinion have been suppressed. Even 
under the circumstances of intimidation and fraud 
which marked the last national elections, in Oc- 
tober 1946, the opposition received over one fourth 
of the total number of votes. However, since these 
elections the opposition deputies have been ex- 
pelled and their parties dissolved. 

The enforced liquidation of the National Agrar- 
ian Union, whose leader, Nikola Petkov, was exe- 
cuted, and of the Socialist Party whose leader was 
sentenced to imprisonment, deprived a major por- 
tion of the Bulgarian electorate of all participa- 
tion in public affairs. Petkov had an admirable 
record of resistance to Fascism and Nazi tyranny. 
In postwar Bulgaria, asa legally elected member of 
Parliament, he spoke out in defense of political and 
civil liberties. As a consequence he was deprived 
of his immunity, imprisoned, and executed by the 
Bulgarian Government after a trial to which the 








United States Government felt compelled to refer 
publicly as a travesty of justice. e real aim of 
these political trials was sobs. pom all opposition 
to the Communist-domina overnment and to 
make impossible any change by peaceful, demo- 
cratic means. 

Arbitrary arrests and imprisonment, deportation 
from one part of the country to another, and forced 
labor are now common practices in Bulgaria. The 
chief instrumentality for carrying out these depri- 
vations of human rights is the “people’s militia,” 
which is empowered by law to detain and send to 
so-called “labor-educational communities” or new 
places of residence persons alleged to be of Fascist 
or antinational inclinations, dangerous to public 
order and state security, or who disseminate harm- 
ful or false rumors. Under this law, local militia 
chiefs exercise emnely defined and extensive au- 
thority over individual citizens, many of whom are 
held under inhuman conditions in camps or in en- 
forced banishment in designated localities. 

Moreover, it is not merely that the individual 
may be deprived of his fundamental rights through 
a nonjudicial procedure lacking the basic safe- 
guards against arbitrary action, for even if so- 
called judicial processes were employed, it has be- 
come evident that the judiciary has been purged 
so as to make it an instrument of the regime. 

There is no freedom of expression, press, and 
publication in the Bulgarian police state. Persons 
are subjected to fines and imprisonment for speak- 
ing, writing, or printing what the Government 
chooses to regard as insulting or as “prone to cre- 
ate views dangerous to public order,” to quote the 
press law. The State Secrets Law and regula- 
tions enacted thereunder define state secrets in a 
way which permits the application of this concept 
to any subject. The citizen therefore never knows 
when his mentioning any subject can, if the au- 
thorities choose, be employed as a club against him. 
The principal newspapers of the Agrarian and 
Socialist Parties were suppressed in 1947. No 
newspapers not conforming to the government 
“line” can be published. 

In the matter of freedom of religion, a clear 
attempt to intimidate religious bodies recently oc- 
curred in connection with the trial of a group of 
ministers of several Protestant sects. After being 
arrested and kept in custody for many months, 
these men were brought into court and tried on 
fantastic charges of using their churches as espio- 
nage adjuncts of the United States and of the 
United Kingdom. The charges of “espionage, 
treason and currency operations” involving United 
States officials were, as the United States Govern- 
ment pointed out in a note to the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment, unfounded and ludicrous. Ks this note 
indicated, the accusation and trials were an obvious 
manifestation of an effort to intimidate the small, 
— Protestant denominations in Bulgaria 
and discredit their leaders. It happened that 
these Protestant Churches had normal ties with re- 
ligious bodies of the same denomination outside of 
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Bulgaria. Behind the persecutions of their 
pastors lies the unwillingness of the totalitarian 
regime to allow even such ties to be maintained. 

A similar state of affairs with respect to sup- 
pression of human rights prevails in Rumania. I 
wish to make it a clear that the omission of 
developments in Rumania from my discussion re- 
sults only from the fact that our agenda item is 
confined to Hungary and Bulgaria, not from any 
desire to draw a distinction between their record 
and that of Rumania. As I indicated earlier, my 
government has taken steps to establish these 
charges in all three countries and to obtain 
remedies in accordance with the peace treaties. 

The question before us is—what would be the 
proper and practicable course of action for the 

mbly under the circumstances? We believe 
that the General Assembly should give its encour- 
agement and support to action under the treat 
procedures for on gn and determination. It 
seems to us that such a course is preferable to any 
other that is available to the Assembly. It is the 
course that best accords with the spirit of article 33 
of the Charter which counsels the parties to a dis- 
pute to resort to means of their own choice prior to 
a recourse to the United Nations. We hope there- 
fore that the General Assembly will take official 
note of the charges made and of the steps taken 
under the treaty of peace to insure that human 
rights and fundamental freedoms are safeguarded 
in accordance with the treaty provisions. The dis- 
cussion in the Assembly should impress the Gov- 
ernments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania 
with the importance of their compliance in good 
faith with their obligations to cooperate in the 
settlement of these issues. 

Whatever action might be taken, we should not 
lose sight of our real purpose in the field of human 
rights and freedoms. It is not to set neighbor 
against neighbor or nation against nation but to 
unite the world on the bases of principles which 
recognize the freedom and dignity of all men and 
all nations. 

We are all of a common humanity. We have 
all, under the Charter, expressed our determina- 
tion to respect the dignity and worth of the human 
person, to practice tolerance and to live together 
In peace with one another as good neighbors. 
Despite the various ways of life we may pursue 
and despite the different ideas we may cherish, let 
us learn to tolerate ways of life we cannot ourselves 
practice and ideas we cannot ourselves share. Let 
us strive then to find the strains of common 
humanity which can bind us together. Let us 
then, as members of a common humanity, agree to 
reject all forms of tyranny over the mind and soul 
ofman. Let usapproach these problems of human 
rights with the firm determination to find com- 
mon standards upon which we can build a world 
community of free nations and of free men. En- 
during peace must rest upon the acceptance of 
common standards of human rights that can com- 
mand the willing allegiance of all humanity. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{April 23-29] 
Soviet Wives 


The General Assembly in plenary session on 
April 25 approved a resolution condemning “meas- 
ures which prevent or coerce the wives of citizens 
of other nationalities from leaving their country 
of origin with their husbands or in order to join 
them abroad” and calling on the U. S. S. R. to 
withdraw “the measures of such a nature which 
have been adopted.” The vote was 39 to 6, with 
11 abstentions. 

The Chilean representative introduced the com- 

laint at the Paris session of the General Assembly 
ast fall after the refusal of the Soviet Union to 
permit the Russian wife of the son of the former 
Chilean Ambassador to the U.S. S. R. to leave with 
her husband. Other similar cases were brought 
up, and the resolution was adopted by the Legal 
Committee. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, participating in the three-hour 
debate, expressed regret that there had been no 
change in the situation subsequent to the adop- 
tion of the resolution in Paris and added that this 
meant “unhappy young people” were forced to 
remain against their will in the U. S. S. R. “and 
under circumstances, we are informed, which have 
given them reason to fear for their personal 
security.” 


Human Rights in Bulgaria and Hungary 


A Bolivian resolution which recommends re- 
course to peace-treaty arbitration procedures in 
connection with charges against Bulgaria and 
Hungary was approved by the Ad Hoe Political 
Committee of the General Assembly on April 22 
by a vote 33 to 6, with 11 abstentions. The resolu- 
tion retains the question on the agenda for the 
fourth session of the General Assembly. After 
four days of debate, the Committee thus disposed 
of the agenda item concerning the observance in 
Bulgaria and Hungary of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms, with special reference to 
recent trials of church leaders. 

A Cuban-Australian amendment which would 
establish a committee of inquiry to investigate the 
charges was defeated. Two other amendments 
were withdrawn following an appeal by the U. S. 
Delegate, Benjamin Cohen, one providing for re- 
consideration of General Assembly recommenda- 
tions on membership of Hungary and Bulgaria in 
the United Nations and another “condemning” 
charter infringements. Mr. Cohen said that 
though he shared the sentiment prompting the 
several amendments, he could not support ~ of 
them. He felt that the Bolivian resolution best 
expressed the collective General Assembly opin- 
ion, but he thought the Committee should try to 
find a solution acceptable not only to those who 
were “convinced” but also to the minority. 

Both Bulgaria and Hungary declined the invi- 
tation to participate in the debate, again declar- 
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ing that the clerical trials were an internal mat- 
ter and not within the competence of the United 
Nations. 


Pacific Settlement 

Four specific proposals resulting from a study 
made by the Interim Committee of methods for 
the promotion of international cooperation in the 
political field were approved by the General As- 
sembly by an overwhelming majority on April 28. 
The United States Delegate, Warren R. Austin, 
supported all of these recommendations. 

ne of the proposals is for the establishment of 
a panel for inquiry or conciliation. Members of 
a commission of inquiry or conciliation could be 
drawn from this panel by the Security Council, 
the General Assembly, the Interim Committee or 
by any states taking steps for the settlement of 
their disputes outside United Nations organs. 
Ambassador Austin described the proposed panel 
as a flexible device which created no organ or 
procedure to complicate the present United Na- 
tions structure. 

Another recommendation relates to the appoint- 
ment of a rapporteur or conciliator at an early 
stage in the consideration of disputes brought to 
the attention of the Security Council. 

A third proposal is to restore the General Act 
of 1928 to full effect. Though the United States 
is not a party to this act, it supported this 
proposal. 

e final recommendation was to recommit to 
the Interim Committee for further study the 
amendments to the General Assembly’s rules pro- 
posed by that Committee. 


International Law Commission 

The International Law Commission has de- 
cided on the substance of several articles to be in- 
cluded in the Draft Declaration on the Rights and 
Duties of States and agreed that this, like the 
human-rights declaration, would take the form of 
a declaration to be adopted by the General As- 
sembly as a “common standard of conduct” to be 
applicable to all states, and not just United Nations 
members. Further agreement was reached that 
the text would not include all possible Charter pro- 
visions, but would be restricted to those rights and 
duties which were general to international law 
and that the declaration should conform as strictly 
as possible to the language of the Charter. 

Thus far the Commission has agreed to include 
articles declaring that every state has the right 
(1) to exist and to preserve its existence (2) to 
have its existence recognized by other states (3) to 
independence and (4) to legal equality. Another 
article will pertain to the duty of nonintervention 
of every state. 

Chairman Manley O. Hudson (U.S.) pointed 
out that the Commission is not at this stage at- 
tempting to arrive at the final wording but 1s try- 
ing to determine what to include in the declaration. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MEETINGS 
Calendar of Meetings’ 





Adjourned during April 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 


International Conference on High Frequency Broadcasting .| Mexico City. ......... 
United Nations: 

Trusteeship Council: Fourth Session ........4.-. BEOTOOONED 6/5 ce ce eh tl ee 

Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council) : 

Commission on the Status of Women: Third Session. . .| Beirut. .........44.6-. 

Commission on Economic Development: Third Session . .| Lake Success. ........--. 

Transport and Communications Commission: Third | Lake Success. ......... 
ion. 

Economic Commission for Europe: 

Committee on Electric Power ........4..-. SEA ea Talla a” ee eee 

Committee on Industry and Materials ....... ES 6 6 en ie oe bere a 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 

EE Sn ere SE. 2g Se ip e's és ee 
Population Commission: Fourth Session. ....... RE eer ee i ee 
Human Rights Commission: Special Session . . . .. . eee ae eee a 

Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 

African-Indian Ocean Air a Es 5 bps 0 EN 6 o's. 6) Va be els ets 

North Atlantic Meteorological Communications Meeting .| London ............ 

Special Meeting on Notices to Airmen. ......... CE Pe ae ae e Ce 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 

Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council . ........+4+.-. FSV eee «. 
TSS SS ae ee RSS oe gue eee ie 
Ino (International Refugee Organization) : 

General Council: Second Session .........2.6-. MN Se no ole a ey oom t 


Ixo (International Labor Organization) : 
Conference of European Experts on Training of Supervisors | Geneva ........++.-. 
within Industry. 


Coal Mines Committee: Third Session. ......... 0 ee ee er ee er 
American Institute for the Protection of Childhood: 

Annual Meeting of the Directing Council ........ Montevideo .......... 
Tin Study Group: Management Committee ........ RIES. sin oda Ue <n ee 
Geography, Sixteenth International Congressof ...... DEE Sits ea Ge She ee 8 
Stomatology, XXIV Italian Congressof. ......... Taormina and Catania, Italy. . . 
International Cotton Advisory Committee: Eighth Meeting .| Brussels. .........2+.. 


In Session as of May 1, 1949 
United Nations: 


NEES SETTERS LE Oe Pn Te a I ie na. ol he ta ce So. he, <slwee 
Commission on India and Pakistan. .......... Dee ee ke a ee 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine. ......... Haifa, Jerusalem, and Rhodes. . 
General Assembly: Second Part of Third Session. ... . ON ESS te ee ae 
International Law Commission. .........4e.-. Se ee 


Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 


Subcommission on Employment and Economic Stability: | Lake Success. ......... 
Third Session. 
Statistical Commission: Fourth Session. ....... 0 eee re ee ee 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Provisional Frequency Board .......+4+4-+ee-s Mat 6 So ce pw eee @€ 
Region II—Fourth Inter-American Radio Conference. . .| Washington .......... 
Council of Foreign Ministers: Deputies for Austria. ... . ao es oe we ee SNe 
Gatt (General Assembly on Tariffs and Trade): 
Third Session of Contracting Parties ......... Pe PO 6 ce kee 


Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
— on Joint Support for Ocean Weather Ship Stations | London. ..........-. 
and Joint Support for Air Navigation Facilities in Dan- 
ish Territory and in Greek Territory. 
European Frequency Meeting: Second Session. . .... a ts ew ew oO ee te 
War Victims, Diplomatic Conference for the Drawing Up of | Geneva ...........-. 
a New Convention Intended to Protect. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
Preparatory Gonlinonee on World Wood Pulp Problems .| Montreal ........4.4.-. 
Ito (International Labor Organization) : 
Fourth Regional Conference of American States Members .| Montevideo .......... 
First International Congress on Civil Engineering ..... Es 6 is 6 ace tKue ee 





1 Prepared in the division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
2 In recess from Apr. 6-29, 1949. 
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Jan, 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 


Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Jan. 


Apr. 
Feb. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


1948 
22—Apr. 10 
1949 
24—Mar. 25 
21-Apr. 4 


21—Apr. 11 
21-30 


21-23 

4-8 
28—Apr. 5 
11-22 

ll 

22—Apr. 12 
ll- 

19- 


24-31 
28—Apr. 1 


29-Apr. 9 
30—Apr. 2 
19-30 


. 1-2 
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. 8-15 
. 20-24 
. 25-30 


1948 
12— 
1949 
3- 
28- 
5- 
12- 
11- 
25- 
1948 
15- 
1949 


11- 
20— 
26- 
21- 
25- 


25- 
30- 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





Scheduled for May 


United Nations: 
Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): 
Social Commission: Fourth Session. ......... 
Economic and Employment Commission: Fourth Session . 
Commission on Human Rights: Fourth Session. . . . . 
Economic Commission for Europe: Fourth Session . . . 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Fourth Session 
Economic Commission for Latin America ....... 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information and the Press: 
Third Session. 
Ito (International Labor Organization) : 
severe Committee Meeting of Experts on Cooperation 
Inland Transport Committee: Third § Rae Aare 
Correspondence Committee on Social Insurance 
Governing Body: 109th Session ..........4.-. 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Comment Garp go a. 4 te. 0 tec ee 6 ose 8 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Administrative Conference to Revise the International 
Telegraph and geen Regulations. 
Region I and Region III Frequency Conferences . ... . 
Inter-American Bar Association, Sixth Meeting of the. .. . 
Health Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
Pan American Sanitary Organization: 
Executive Committee: Seventh Session 
International Whaling Commission, First Meeting of the : 
~~ Cotennelnane Children’s Emergency Fund): Executive 
oard. 
South Pacific Commission: Third Meeting. ........ 
International Railway Congress. ........+4+++e+s 


1949 

NS gos 0.) 6 0:8" oc May 2- 
Ee Nsw 3 0 cc thw es oon May 9- 
pe a ee ee ee May 9 
NEL o vas-6 @. SBS ce es a fae May 9 
or a May 9 
a hose ge les le oie: sc BH May 29— 
ee, cee 6 ee 0 es May 31- 
I 6s 2%. a te Bate ee May 5 

ts a> 6 4 a 8 6 = 3 oe 6 May 18- 
DE a 6's. ws a oo ww eke May 24— 
GE bie k Os bie Wiel as May 27- 
MD 6: b:ie be eke 4h elie May 10 
MN Sie tes Pie ate wea May 18 
EES SES ieee ee ese ae ir May 18 
I i Bie Nall kwh cgi ihe ae Le May 22 
Brighton, England ....... May 23 
rr a May 23 

“1 SAREE SSP Oe een eae May 30- 

5 aw ww 6 be oe ay 
OE 60 6 eee ee ae May 10 
RN = roe Alias ete eo eae ay 











U.S. Delegation to Cotton Advisory Meeting 


The Department of State announced on April 
19 the United States Delegation to the eighth 
meeting of the International Cotton Advisory 
Committee scheduled to convene at Brussels on 
April 25, 1949. The United States Delegation is 
as follows: 


Chairman 


Edwin D. White, Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture 


Advisers 

Read Dunn, Director of Foreign Trade, National Cotton 
Council of America 

Jerome T. Gaspard, First Secretary and Consul, American 
Embassy, Brussels 

Charles J. Little, Commercial Attaché, American Embassy, 
Brussels 

Rene Lutz, Office of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce 

Arthur W. Palmer, Head, Division of Cotton and Other 
Vegetable Fibers, Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, Department of Agriculture 

Horace G. Porter, Office of the Special Representative, 
Economic Cooperation Administration, Paris 

Robert B. Schwenger, Chief, Regional Investigations 
Branch, Office of Foreign Agriculture Relations, De- 
partment of Agriculture 
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Clovis D. Walker, Director, Cotton Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration, Department of 
Agricultu. 

Adviser and Secretary 


James G. Evans, Chief, Fibers Section, Division of Inter- 
national Resources, Department of State 


At the forthcoming meeting the Committee will 
review the world cotton situation and exchange in- 
formation concerning the cotton policies of the 
member governments. The problem of increas- 
ing the usefulness of the secretariat of the Commit- 
tee in compiling statistical and other data on cot- 
ton throughout the world and the problem of in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the Committee will 
also be discussed at Brussels. 

The Committee was established in accordance 
with the recommendations of the International 
Cotton Conference, held at Washington in Septem- 
ber 1939, for the purpose of keeping the interested 
countries abreast of the developments in the world 
cotton situation and of suggesting practicable 
measures from time to time for international 
collaboration in the solution of world cotton 
problems. 
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THE RECORD OF THE WEEK 


Pan American Day: A Symbol of Mutual Trust and Cooperation 


Among the Americas 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY ACHESON! 


I appreciate the invitation of the Council to join 
with you in observing Pan American Day. Al- 
though this occasion is the first opportunity I 
have had since my return to the Department of 
State to meet with the representatives of the 
American republics in the Pan American Union 
I feel at home here, in the same way that all of 
us feel at home together in the inter-American 
community of good neighbors. 

Wholehearted support of the inter-American 
system has been a foundation stone of the foreign 
relations of my country for many years. None of 
the momentous international developments that 
have taken place during these years has lessened 
the importance of this policy for my country— 
some have increased it. This apes is not the 
policy of any one man or any one political party, 
nor is it the policy of any one moment. It is an 
established national policy, strongly and actively 
supported by the will of the people of my country. 

he Pan American Union, with its important 
place in the inter-American system, symbolizes a 
spirit, increasingly important to international 
affairs—a disposition on the part of governments 
to sit down together and work out their common 
problems in an atmosphere of concord and mutual 
trust. This habit of cooperation is firmly estab- 
lished and deeply wales in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Perhaps to some extent we take it for 
granted and forget that many other nations have 
not accepted this principle so thoroughly or prac- 
ticed it so long as we have. But many states have 
now come to realize the great value of the example 
and pattern of friendship and cooperation set by 
the American republics in this hemisphere. 

It is apparent that two opposing forces are at 
work in the world of today. One is disruptive. 
It divides nations and peoples. It turns indi- 
viduals against each other even in the same coun- 
try and the same community. The other force 
draws peoples and nations together in common 
endeavor. It harmonizes the interests of indi- 
viduals. 

Observation of the operation of these contrasting 
influences reveals a paradox. Free people are 
willing to share their privileges and prerogatives 
with others—to entrust their vital interests to the 
decision of the community of which they are a 


* Made at the Special Session of the Council of Organi- 
zation of American States in Washington, D.C., on Apr. 14, 
1949, and released to the press on the same date. 
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part. Repressed people hold aloof, suspect the 
motives of those who offer friendship and aid, 
and shrink from or oppose cooperative action. 

We can see clearly which of these attitudes is 
normal and healthy and which is abnormal and 
morbid. It is my conviction that the cohesive 
forces at work for unity and cooperation will pre- 
vail in time over the divisive forces working for 
disruption and disaster. I believe this because the 
desire for cohesion and cooperation is rooted in 
man’s long search for security, peace, and spiritual 
advancement in a social avian devised to further 
the realization of those aims. 

It is understandable that leadership for the at- 
tainment of those ends through cooperative action 
comes largely from the Western world, which be- 
lieves so firmly that the objective of individual 
liberty and well-being can best be realized through 
the exercise of tolerance and restraint by individ- 
uals toward the other members of the community. 
Fortunately, these principles are steadily ope 
welcome support as the basis of the peaceful an 
orderly world community now being built by col- 
lective endeavor devoted to the common purpose of 
a better life for all peoples. 

Cooperation among nations on a world-wide 
scale 1s a comparatively recent development. A 
start was made scarcely three decades ago with the 
League of Nations. In the vision of Woodrow 
Wilson, the people of the world caught a glimpse 
of the family of nations moving forward in unison. 
But my country faltered and held back. It had 
not fully learned that its security was bound up in 
the security of a free world. Hindered by other 
adverse factors, the League proved unable to check 
the resurgent militarism that forced-the world, in- 
cluding my own country, again into war. 

But war only confirmed that the compulsion to- 
ward international cooperation is too great to be 
ignored or defeated. Even while World War II 
was being fought, the Allied powers began organ- 
izing the United Nations. These efforts achieved 
success at San Francisco, where the American re- 
publics exerted a strong and constructive influ- 
ence in the drafting of the Charter. 

Once more men possessed an instrument for con- 
sultation and collective action. And once more 
they learned that form and organization are not 
enough, that the spirit which animates the mem- 
bers is all important. The attitude of one mem- 
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ber can keep the United Nations—or any interna- 
tional organization—from working as it is in- 
tended to work and can seriously hamper the sin- 
cere efforts of the majority to achieve security and 
progress through collective action. 

But the will to attain the objectives of the United 
Nations through joint action in keeping with the 
spirit and ee of the Charter is as strong 
as ever. ‘The nations and peoples dedicated to 
peace and security through ‘international cooper- 
ation have refused to be defeated or disma od by 
obstruction and threats. They have sought and 
found ways to carry forward their purpose and, at 
the same time, to strengthen the United Nations as 
their primary choice of the means of collective 
action. 

Some of the means that have been developed 
within the spirit of the Charter are aid to free 
countries whose integrity and independence are 
threatened: the European Recovery Program; 
the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro; the Brussels Pact; 
and the North Atlantic Treaty. All of these 
measures are of major importance to the American 
republics. Some originated in the community of 
American nations and directly concern the secu- 
rity of this hemisphere and relationships within 
the inter-American system. Others have been 
strongly influenced by principles evolved and in- 
stitutions developed by the American republics. 

The nations represented here today actively 
supported the inclusion in the United Nations 
Charter of the concept of regional arrangements— 
a need foreseen by the conference of American 
states held in Mexico City prior to the San Fran- 
cisco conference on organization of the United 
Nations. 

The mutual defense treaty for the Western 
Hemisphere concluded at Rio de Janeiro in 1947 
was based on the principle, recognized by article 
51 of the Charter, that an attack on one of the 
American nations would be considered an attack 
on all, and would be dealt with accordingly, by 
joint action. An immediate result of the conclu- 
sion of this treaty was the widespread recognition 
of the fact that the purposes of the Charter were 
strengthened and furthered by ancillary arrange- 
ments in accordance with the principles of the 
Charter. 

The Tere of the inherent right of individual 
and collective self-defense, embodied in article 51 
of the United Nations Charter, became the heart 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, which is designed 
to assure the maintenance of international peace 
and security for the North Atlantic community, 
just as the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro is designed 
to provide the same assurance for the American 
community. The American family of nations can 
justifiably take pride in the way their pioneering 
for peace has borne fruit for others who earnestly 
desire to achieve the same purpose. The prin- 
ciples of consultation on matters of mutual concern 
and of close cooperation in the economic as well as 
the security field likewise are incorporated in the 
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North Atlantic Treaty, as they are in the formal 
agreements of the American republics. 

Another important element common to both 
treaties is that they are explicitly designed to fit 
into the universal system of the Unit Nations. 
Both are reinforcements and developments of the 
United Nations concept, not alternatives to it. 

The Organization of American States is an ele- 
ment of —e for the United Nations, and con- 
versely, the United Nations is an element of 
a for the Organization of American States. 
All of us belong to and are active in both. There 
are no divided loyalties here. We can honestly 
and sincerely serve the same cause in both the 
regional and the universal system. 

n dealing with the instrumentalities and 
mechanisms ies international cooperation, may I 
mention an additional development upon which 
intensive work is now proceeding. This is Presi- 
dent Truman’s plan of technical cooperation 
among the peoples of the earth in improving their 
living conditions and strengthening their national 
economies. This effort also will be a practical 
demonstration in international cooperation, with 
many nations participating. 

The great hopes for this program are shared, I 
believe, by the people of the Western Hemisphere 
as well as the peoples of other areas. The pro- 

m will be unique in many respects. It will re- 
quire full and continuing cooperation not only 
among governments, but also among the people 
who carry on the great work of producing for the 
needs of the world. Real understanding can de- 
velop out of the mingling, on a practical worka- 
day basis, of the technicians of many countries 
with the peoples of other lands. They cannot deal 
with oe other at arms length, but must work 
shoulder to shoulder, demonstrating and learning 
new ways of sowing and harvesting crops, con- 
trolling and eliminating disease, producing more 
goods with less effort and at less cost. When 
international cooperation takes place on a wide 
enough scale on the farms and in the factories of 
the world, the tasks of statesmen will be easier. 

One reason I have such great hopes for this pro- 
gram is that already, in the republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, there is proof of how much can 
be accomplished by this method. The pioneering 
done by the members of the inter-American sys- 
tem will prove invaluable in the wider application 
of the processes arrived at by trial and error. 
The prototype of almost every kind of project 
contem lated in the world-wide program envi- 
sioned * President Truman has been developed 
and tested in cooperative programs carried on in 
recent years between the United States and its 
sister American countries. Present plans include 
a substantial expansion of these joint activities 
in this hemisphere even as they are extended to new 
areas. 

The experience of our countries in technical co- 
operation will also serve as a caution to other 
peoples that, promising as this technique is, too 
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much cannot be expected too soon. Raising the 
living standards of large groups of people, over 
large areas, is a complex problem involving many 
diverse factors. It cannot be accomplished with- 
out intensive, continuous effort. 

Modern technology can make the earning of 
one’s daily bread less exhausting. It can relieve 
man of much backbreaking drudgery and release 
his creative powers for things of the spirit. It is 
in this sense that President Truman’s “Point 4” 


opens up almost limitless vistas in the long future, 

The effective inter-American system which ex- 
ists today is the work of many men. As repre- 
sentatives of the American republics, we can be 
justly proud of those who contributed to this suc- 
cess. We can best pay tribute to them by main- 
taining and perfecting the system they initiated 
in the full knowledge that the welfare of the West- 
ern Hemisphere requires mutual trust and cooper- 
ation. 


Present Day International Economic Picture 


REMARKS BY WILLARD L. THORP! 


Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 


At the end of the war, the economic problems 
faced by the various countries of the world were 
tremendous. However, the immediate require- 
ments were obvious and the immediate objectives 
were clear. The economies of the war-devastated 
countries were shattered, and reconstruction, reor- 
ganization, and a revival of production were the 
obvious requirements. The economies in the other 
countries of the world had been diverted and 
distorted to wartime production, and the problem 
for them was one of transformation to a peacetime 
basis. Most government budgets were necessarily 
far from balanced, and trade among countries was 
exceedingly limited. The basic over-all world 
problem was one of shortages, with starvation the 
greatest threat of all. These shortages were by 
no means evenly distributed among countries. 

It is dangerous to generalize when conditions 
vary so throughout the world, but certain underly- 
ing trends are generally evident. Although tre- 
mendous strides have been taken since V-J Day, 
no one can claim that world economic health has 
been achieved. However, the most promising re- 
sults have been in the very field of production 
where results were most needed. The processes of 
conversion in countries like the United States have 
taken place with the maintenance of production 
levels close to those achieved under war pressures. 
The war-devastated areas are in the process of a 
dynamic upward surge from their postwar lows 
with production tending to reach and even exceed 
prewar levels for many commodities. The short- 
age period is not yet over, but the softening of 
prices is one indication of reduced pressure of de- 
mand upon supply. 

In terms of the external relations of countries, 
if one uses the balance of payments as a test, we 


*Made at the Mississippi Valley World Trade Confer- 
ence in New Orleans, Apr. 22, 1949, and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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are still far from economic health. The excess of 
American exports over imports reached its maxi- 
mum in the second quarter of 1947, and is sub- 
stantially less today. The gap however is still in 
the neighborhood of five or six billion dollars per 
annum. On the other hand, most foreign coun- 
tries found themselves operating on a deficit basis 
and have had to bring their situation into balance 
either through loans or grants from the United 
States and other countries or through extensive 
controls over trade, or both. It is worthy of note 
that there is much more similarity today, at least 
superficially, among most of these deficit countries 
than was true immediately at the end of the war. 
Whereas the countries with extreme postwar defi- 
cits, such as the United Kingdom, Italy, and 
France, have succeeded in reducing their Baps, 
other countries which seemed to be in good condi- 
tion at the end of the war have more recently found 
themselves with threatened imbalances in trade. 
Countries such as Sweden, Canada, and Mexico al- 
lowed trade to continue with minimum restrictions 
to a point where the purchases of American goods 
outstripped the foreign exchange which they were 
earning and, after a substantial depletion of their 
reserves, were forced to take steps to protect their 
financial situation. 

The net result has been a great emphasis on the 
balancing of trade, the development of more and 
more agreements either on a barter or quasi-barter 
basis, and the widespread application of quotas 
and exchange controls as a method of conserving 
financial resources. Within this total picture, it 
is natural that the emphasis in most foreign coun- 
tries should have been to develop sources of supply 
outside the United States as much as possible. 

It may be worth while to review briefly the 
character of our own record during the postwar 

riod. So far as trade in goods and services has 

n concerned, our imports have been rising stead- 
ily since early in 1946, while our exports r 
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their peak early in 1947. This high level in 1947 
was made possible because foreign countries 
financed about 4.5 billion dollars of their pur- 
chases in the United States in that year from their 
reserves of gold and dollar assets. In 1948, this 
source had largely run out so that purchases 
financed from these sources shrank to about 860 
million dollars, all of which were concentrated in 
the first half of the year. Government aid, both 

ants and loans, was about one billion dollars 
a in 1948 than in 1947. To meet this decline of 
the dollar supply abroad of about 5 billion dol- 
lars, when all sources are considered, foreign 
countries increased their exports to the United 
States by 2 billion dollars and reduced their pur- 
chases here by 3 billion dollars. It is worthy of 
note that while foreign countries were increasing 
their sales to the United States and reducing 
their purchases here, they were increasing their 
total imports from all sources. The reestablish- 
ment of foreign sources of supply, particularly of 
foodstuffs, fuels, and manufactured products, 
lessened the war-created need to rely upon the 
United States to an unusual degree for such 
products, although the United States still con- 
tinues to be a much greater source of goods moving 
in world trade than was the case before the war. 

Obviously, the comparison of 1948 and 1947 in- 
dicates a marked advance towards economic 
health, but it is also true that adjustments of this 
kind become increasingly difficult to make. Im- 
ports into the United States will not continue to 
increase at this rate year after year, and a further 
substantial cut in our exports might have im- 
portant domestic repercussions in particular in- 
dustries. Furthermore, it is important to realize 
that the European countries do face a problem of 
dimensions greater than merely returning to their 
prewar trading position, inasmuch as certain of 
their prewar sources of foreign exchange, notably 
earnings on foreign investments, cannot be easily 
recovered. One added factor is that there have 
been substantial population increases since the 
prewar period so that identical total quantities 
mean lower per capita consumption. 

The problem of the adjustment of the trade 
balance, which I have cited, is not entirely a new 

roblem. The fact is that the United States has 

alanced its trade ever since the First World War 
by various transactions outside the commodity 
field. During the 20’s, the floating of foreign 
securities in the United States went on at a very 
rapid pace. During the 30’s, the balance was 
achieved largely through the flow of gold and other 
assets to the United States. During the 40’s, the 
deficit has been met largely by government grants 
and loans. 

It may well be that in time, this basic problem 
will take care of itself through a greater rise of 
imports into the United States than of our exports 
abroad. This has been the usual experience of 
countries once they have reached a creditor posi- 
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tion. It is probably true that our dependence on 
foreign sources of raw materials is increasing, al- 
though this must be offset in part by the develop- 
ment of synthetic products such as synthetic a 8 
ber. However, the shift in the situation relative 
to copper, lead, and zinc and the requirements for 
many less well-known metals would seem to indi- 
cate that outside sources will be increasingly used. 
Even iron ore promises to be imported into the 
United States in substantial quantities during the 
next decade. 

It is to be hoped, too, that the imbalance of ex- 
change can be cut down to some extent by increased 
American tourist expenditures abroad. 

There are other important elements in the pic- 
ture. The gap may be filled in part by the efforts 
to contribute to the process of economic develop- 
ment in underdeveloped areas. When President 
Truman placed assistance to underdeveloped areas 
as “Point 4” in his inaugural address last January,” 
it created great interest, not only in the United 
States but in other countries. He put it quite 
simply in the framework of the need of these coun- 
tries and of the political instabilities which are 
related to low standards of living. However, it is 
inevitable that any substantial progress in the 

rocess of economic development will require the 
flow of capital goods from the industrialized coun- 
tries to the backward areas. This may, of course, 
be accomplished as the result of an International 
Bank loan, some government a or loan, or 
of the flow of private capital. In any event, the 
immediate effect would be to increase the capital 
flow item on the balance-of-payments account. 

If one looks further into the future, progress 
towards economic development has certain other 
implications. It is clear that trade is closely re- 
lated to standards of living. Ifthe native popula- 
tion in an area must dedicate nearly its entire ef- 
forts to producing food, clothing, and shelter for 
its own use alone, it cannot participate in any 
larger market either as a supplier or as a purchaser. 
American goods have always moved in greatest 

uantity to the more developed countries such as 

anada and the United Kingdom. The process of 
economic development therefore can lead toward 
a real expansion in world trade. If there is such 
expansion there is then greater room for adjust- 
ments as between countries, providing an oppor- 
tunity to achieve both internal and external 
balance. 

It is ‘easy to talk about economic developments, 
but there is a far distance between the general no- 
tion and the specific accomplishment. Economic 
development is a kind of growth or change which 
involves much more than the building of factories 
or the digging of mines. The requirements vary, 
of course, from country to country. In one area 
the immediate limitation may be a problem in the 
field of health, in another it may be basic education 
and vocational training, and in another transpor- 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 30, 1949, p. 123. 
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tation facilities. In many large areas the most 
important pressing problem is that of making 
more food available, and this can be done both by 
improved techniques and by large-scale projects, 
such as irrigation and reclamation. 

In many ways the effort to facilitate economic 
development is much more difficult than the effort 
to assist in European recovery. However, they 
both have one thing clearly in common; namely, 
that their success depends in large part on domes- 
tic action. The European Recovery Program was 
one in which the United States was able to pro- 
vide the last 5 percent which was necessary to make 
the European 95 percent come alive, but the princi- 
pal drive and dynamics had to come from the Eu- 
ropean countries themselves. Economic develop- 
ment depends primarily upon the attitude and de- 
termination of the country involved. 

There are many ways in which the process of 
economic development can be facilitated. The 
history of the United States is clearly a case where 
outside assistance played an important part. Our 
early settlers brought with them the skills and the 
implements which had been developed over the 
centuries in Europe, so they started with a culture 
and a productivity far advanced over that of the 
native Indian inhabitants. Our railroads were 
built with European capital and largely with im- 
migrant labor. Our scientific knowledge has 
cumulated with major contributions acquired from 
scientists and laboratories all over the world. The 
flow has been both in and out. As the United 
States forged ahead in its own development, there 
was an increasing flow of knowledge and capital 
from its shores to other countries. 

It will always be true that much of the exchange 
among countries will be on a personal basis. One 
of the greatest forms of transfer has been and still 
is through migration and settlement. This is par- 
ticularly true of the basic skills and habits of work. 
At the higher technical level, the rate of transfer 
depends in large part upon the degree of inter- 
change of information and the extent to which 
scholars and research workers in various parts 
of the world are in touch with each other through 
direct contact, publications, organizations and so 
forth. Restrictions in the flow of information and 
knowledge are obviously restrictions on progress. 

The process of economic development can be fa- 
cilitated by many different types of activity, rang- 
ing from the encouragement of migration to the 
lowering of tariffs and elimination of quotas in in- 
ternational trade in books and periodicals. How- 
ever, interest in the United States at the present 
time is centering on two particular elements—tech- 
nical cooperation and the supply of capital. 
These were emphasized by President Truman in 
his inaugural address. 

Technical cooperation is used in a rather broad 
sense to range all the way from basic education 
and public health assistance to the study of the 
productivity of a particular industry. Con- 


siderable a, tg can be made in many areas 
one, 


these means a without requiring much capital, 
articularly in fields such as education, public 
ealth, and increased food production. However, 
there can be no gainsaying the fact that the pro- 
vision of basic public services, such as roads, har- 
bors, dams for power and irrigation projects, and 
the like, require large quantities of capital. In 
the industrialization of a country, when it moves 
on from the small-scale household handicraft 
methods of production to the use of power machin- 
ery, capital again becomes a major requirement. 
he channels through which international as- 
sistance has flowed, other than those on the strictl 
personal level, have been private institutions, bo 
philanthropic and profit-making, bilateral gov- 
ernmental arrangements, and more recently the 
United Nations. To increase the speed of eco- 
nomic development, the effectiveness and scale of 
utilization of each of these channels must be in- 
creased. 

There are various ways in which the United 
States Government can be of assistance, but here 
again the amount which it can do by itself is ex- 
ceedingly limited. It was for this reason that 
President Truman in his inaugural address em- 
phasized the fact that all elements in the country 
must work together in the search for means to 
assist the underdeveloped areas. Again I want to 
stress that those of us who are fortunate enough to 
be living in the United States should remember 
that our own achievement has not been entirely 
through our own resources. No modern country 
can take full credit for its own development. 
Human knowledge is cumulative and traces its 
origins to all parts of the globe. Even modern 
scientific and technical knowledge is the product 
of laboratories in many countries. Capital has 
always flowed in substantial quantities across 
national boundaries. But this modern technical 
knowledge and the productive contribution of 
capital have been utilized most unevenl 
throughout the world, with the result that stand- 
ards of living and productivity are likewise un- 
equal. It is still true that thousands of people 
starve to death each year, and half the plows in 
use today in the world are made of wood. Some- 
thing like 80 percent of the world’s automobiles 
are in the United States. Only a small fraction of 
the world’s population has ever heard a radio, 
and an infinitesimal fraction has ever seen a tele- 
vision set. The need for improved living stand- 
ards is obvious, but this is a long, slow process, 
requiring domestic effort and international co- 
operation of a high order. 

I have talked about the international economic 
problem of balancing trade among countries, the 
progress which has been made through the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Program, and the potentialities 
in the process of economic development. These 
are dynamic factors aimed at improving the basic 
situation, but their effectiveness is closely related 
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to the principles which are generally accepted as 
underlying international economic relations. 
Here there are at least three basic elements in the 
American concept of a healthy world economy. 
The first two relates to the nature and extent of 
obstacles which individual governments may place 
in the way of the flow of goods. At the moment, 
the immediate circumstances have forced all kinds 
of arbitrary restrictions. As conditions improve, 
it should be possible to thaw out these situations 
and permit trade to flow more freely. 

These obstacles take the form of trade barriers 
and of exchange controls. In both these fields, 
the United States has taken a leading part in the 
effort to establish an agreed set of principles and 
international machinery for por irre the ex- 
ceptions and adaptations which individual coun- 
tries may find necessary from time totime. Neither 
the International Trade Organization nor the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund was designed to deal 
with the immediate, critical postwar problems of 
imbalance and shortage. Rather, both represent 
devices for reducing obstacles to trade and main- 
taining financial stability by means of interna- 
tional cooperative action (after the immediate 
problems are solved). 

The third basic requirement is to establish a 
system of order relative to the many international 
economic matters which involve private citizens. 
Obviously, economic activity within any country 
is closely related to the existence of a system of law 
which establishes and defines the rights, privileges, 
and obligations of the individual. A similar basis 
of understanding is important when one passes 
across national boundaries. In February 1948, a 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation was 
signed between the United States and Italy, which 
is perhaps the most modern document of this type 
in existence. It defines on a reciprocal basis, the 
treatment which each will give to the citizens of 
theother. Treaties of this kind, which give assur- 
ances to foreigners as to their treatment within a 
country, are most important in providing not only 
a basis for travel and trade, but in defining more 
exactly the prospective treatment of foreign in- 
vestment. Economic progress is aided by reducing 
the number of uncertainties in the world, and we 


Trial of Japanese War Criminals 


_ The Far Eastern Commission makes the follow- 
ing recommendations ? to member governments of 
the Commission : 


If possible, investigations in connection with of- 
fenses falling under paragraph 1 } and 1 ¢ of the 
policy decision of the Far Eastern Commission en- 
titled “Apprehension, Trial and Punishment of 
War Criminals in the Far East” (FEC-007/3), 
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feel that such treaties provide important, fixed 
points for economic navigation. 

The European Recovery Program and the “Point 
4” program are dynamic elements in our policy. 
The reduction of barriers and creation of rights 
and obligations establish the underlying basis for 
continuing expansion. The elements add up to a 
coherent whole. 

Our economic foreign policy is a living policy. 
It grows and develops od: adapts itself to the ne- 
cessities of the moment. In such a brief survey 
as I have given, much has been omitted and no ele- 
ment has been developed in adequate detail. But 
it is important to have a sense of the over-all pat- 
tern—to see the broad framework into which the 
various parts must fit—to see where we came from, 
where we are, and where we hope to go. Nor can 
economic foreign policy be separated from over-all 
forei policy as arbitrarily asI havedone. Ina 
world where some countries are more friendly than 
others, all elements in foreign policy must take that 
unhappy fact into account. Similarly, our strong 
support of the United Nations affects many other 
phases of foreign policy. 

The international economic scene of the mo- 
ment is full of currents and cross-currents. The 
area of economic policy choice, which was exceed- 
ingly limited for most countries in the immediate 
postwar period, when basic requirements were ab- 
solute necessities, is now broadening and choices 
can be made over a wider and wider area. Ina 
very real sense, many countries are becoming more 
and more economically independent. This is one 
of the clearly recognized objectives of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Plan, and we should be happy to 
see the accomplishment. However, it makes it 
increasingly necessary for us to be so right in our 
policy that we can be strong on the basis of moral 
strength. The basis of our economic foreign 
policy must not lie solely in the interests of the 
United States, but in a sincere effort to develop 
and carry out policies and programs whose goal 
is the mutual benefit of the peoples of all the 
countries involved, including our own. The eco- 
nomic policies, which I have so briefly outlined, 
derive their fundamental justification and support 
from this basis of mutual benefit. 


passed by the Commission on April 3, 1946, includ- 
ing such offenses alleged to have been committed 
by persons suspected of offenses falling under 
paragraph 1 a of the said policy decision, should 


*For text see Department of State press release 77 of 
Feb. 2, 1948. 

* Recommendations to member governments of the Far 
HKastern Commission approved by the Commission on Mar. 
31, 1949, and released to the press on Apr. 1, 1949. 
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be completed before June 30, 1949, and all trials 
thereof should be concluded, if possible, before 
September 30, 1949. 


[Released to the press by FEC April 1] 


The Far Eastern Commission at its 147th meet- 
ing on March 31, 1949, recommended to its 11 
member governments that, if possible, investiga- 
tions of suspected Japanese war criminals, accused 
either of violations of the laws or customs of war, 
or of murder, extermination, enslavement, depor- 
tation, or other inhumane acts committed against 
any civilian population or prosecutions on politi- 
cal, racial, or religious grounds, should be com- 
pleted by June 30, and trials of such persons 
completed by September 30, 1949. 

It will be remembered that according to a pre- 
viously announced policy decision of the Far 
Eastern Commission adopted on February 24 
1949, it was agreed that no further trials s ould 
be initiated of suspected criminals whose offenses 
fell within category of so-called “a” crimes, 
“Planning, preparation, initiation or waging of a 
war of aggression or a war in violation of inter- 
national treaties, agreements and assurances, or 
participation in a common plan or conspiracy for 
the accomplishment of any of the foregoing.” 

Investigations and trials of Japanese for war 
crimes had been called for by the Far Eastern 
Commission policy decision of April 3, 1946, “Ap- 
prehension, Trial and Punishment of War Crimi- 
nals in the Far East.” This policy had set up 
three categories of war crimes, commonly known 
as categories a, b, and c. It is the second and 
third categories which are referred to in the 
present recommendation of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission. The paragraphs in the original FEC 
policy decision on war criminals referred to in the 
present decision are as follows: 


1. The term “war crimes” as used herein, includes: 


a. Planning, preparation, initiation or waging of a 
war of aggression or a war in violation of international 
treaties, agreements and assurances, or participation in 
a common plan or conspiracy for the accomplishment of 
any of the foregoing. 

b. Violations of the laws or customs of war. Such 
violations shall include but not be limited to murder, ill 
treatment or deportation to slave labor or for any other 
purpose of civilian population of, or in, occupied territory, 
murder or ill treatment of prisoners of war or persons on 
the seas or elsewhere, improper treatment of hostages, 
plunder of public or private property, wanton destruction 
of cities, towns or villages or devastation not justified by 
military necessity. 

c. Murder, extermination, enslavement, deportation and 
other inhumane acts committed against any civilian 
population, before or during the war or prosecutions on 
political, racial or religious grounds in execution of or in 


*See Activities of the Far Bastern Commission Report 
by the Secretary General, Appendix 39, p. 97, Department 
of State publication 2888. 

* Policy decision approved by the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion Feb. 24, 1949; a directive based upon this decision 
was forwarded by the U.S. Government to the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers for implementation. 
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connection with any crime defined herein, whether or not 
in violation of the domestic law of the country where 


perpetrated. 
The Far Eastern Commission decides as a 


matter of policy that: ? 

No further trials of Japanese war criminals 
should be initiated in respect of offenses classified 
under paragraph 1 a of the policy decision of the 
Far Eastern Commission entitled “Apprehension, 
Trial and Punishment of War Criminals in the 
a East” passed by the Commission on April 

, 1946. 


[Released to the press by FEC March 16] 


The Far Eastern Commission at its 142d meet- 
ing on February 24 adopted a policy deci- 
sion stating that no nother trials should be 
initiated with respect to Japanese suspected of 
having planned, prepared, or conspired to wage a 
war of aggression—commonly referred to as “class 
a” crimes. 

This decision—the 55th policy approved by the 
Far Eastern Commission since its first meeting on 
February 26, 1946—has been communicat 
to the Supreme Commander for the Alli 
Powers, General MacArthur, in a directive issued 
in the usual manner through the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The policy states that “no further trials 
of Japanese war criminals should be initiated in 
respect of offenses classified under paragraph 1 @ 
of the policy decision of the Far estan Com- 
mission entitled ‘Apprehension, Trial and Punish- 
ment of War Criminals in the Far East’ passed 
by the Commission on April 3, 1946.” 

The present action of the Commission has no 
bearing on so-called “b” and “c” offenses : violation 
of the laws and customs of war and crimes against 
humanity, such as murder, extermination, enslave- 
ment, etc. 

_It will be recalled that the Potsdam Declara- 
tion of July 26, 1945, announced that “stern 
justice shall be meted out to all war crimi- 
nals, including those who have visited cruelties 
upon our prisoners.” Pursuant to this agreement 
the United States Government in October 1945, 
prior to the establishment of the Far Eastern 
Commission, forwarded a directive to the Su- 
preme Commander with instructions regarding the 
prosecution of suspected Japanese war criminals 
and the establishment of an International Mili- 
tary Tribunal for the Far East. Subsequently, 
at the Moscow Conference of December 1945, the 
Far Eastern Commission was established. Five 
weeks after its initial meeting in Washington, the 
Commission approved the policy decision already 
mentioned above (“Apprehension, Trial and Pun- 
ishment of War Criminals in the Far East,” April 
8, 1946). This decision was transmitted to 
the Supreme Commander through the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, in accordance with the established proce- 
dure, and superseded the earlier United States 
directive. 
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On April 26, 1946, an indictment was 
lodged with the International Military Tribunal 
for the Far East charging 28 Japanese with hav- 
ing committed crimes falling into all three cate- 

ories referred to above, namely, classes “a”, “b”, 
and “c”. The indictment charged offenses cov- 
ering a period of 17 years and committed through- 
out the greater part of Eastern Asia. Trial was 
formally begun on June 4, 1946. Evidence 
submitted was collected not only from sources in 
the Far East but also from sources in Europe and 
the United States. 

The trial lasted for nearly two and a half years. 
Of the twenty-eight men originally indieted, two 
died in the course of the trial and a third was 
adjudged mentally incompetent for trial. The 
remaining twenty-five were all convicted in a 
lengthy judgment read to the tribunal between 
November 4 and November 12, 1948. All 
but one were found guilty of the crime of 
waging or conspiring to wage aggressive war 
(“class a” crimes). Eleven were also found 
guilty of “b” and “c” crimes. 

Sentences were passed on the 25 convicted war 
criminals on November 12, 1948. Seven were sen- 
tenced to death by hanging; sixteen received sen- 
tences of life imprisonment; and two were sen- 
tenced to 20 years and 7 years respectively. 

Between midnight and 12: 33 a. m. on December 
24, 1948, following unsuccessful appeals to the 
United States Supreme Court to review their sen- 
tences, the seven men sentenced to death by the 
International Military Tribunal for the Far East, 
including former Premier Hideki Tojo, were 
hanged in Sugamo Prison in Tokyo. 


Procedure for Claiming Land in Japan 


[Released to the press April 18] 


The Department of State announced on April 
18 that it has received a communication from 
the Supreme Commander, Allied Headquarters, 
Japan, to the effect that the Japanese Government 
is seeking certain information from former Jap- 
anese nationals who own lands in Japan and who 
do not wish these lands to be sold in connection 
with the Japanese land reforms. 

The Japanese land-reform law provides that 
lands owned by Japanese nationals abroad will 
be purchased by the Government for resale to the 
farmers actually engaged in their cultivation but 
stipulates that any owner who relinquished his 
Japanese nationality prior to October 21, 1946, 
will be exempt from this provision. 

Persons whose lands are exempt, therefore, are 
requested to file applications immediately, to- 
gether with proof of their new nationality. 
Lands in this category inadvertently purchased 
by the Government will be returned to their for- 
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eign owners upon submission of satisfactory evi- 
dence within 12 months of the purchase. Writs 
of purchase of the lands will be sent directly to 
the former owners by the Government. Appli- 
cations to forestall purchase or secure a cancella- 
tion of purchase must be addressed to the Jap- 


anese nister of Agriculture and Forestry, 
Tokyo. 
Notice to Americans in Nanking 


[Released to the press April 22] 
The American Embassy in Nanking on April 21 
1949, made the following announcement to all 
American nationals residing in Nanking: 


“Until recently an American naval vessel has 
been stationed at Nanking. It is now stationed 
in Shanghai. Owing to a blockage of the Yangtze 
River, interfering with the movement of all vessels, 
the presence of any United States naval vessel at 
Nan ing at a given time cannot, in the future, be 
expected. 

“The Marine Guard at the Embassy, having 
been based upon ships stationed at Nanking, has 
accordingly been reduced to a guard sufficient only 
for the Chancery’s internal security. It will not 
be available for any protective duties either gen- 
erally or in connection with evacuation. 

“American nationals, who may have regarded 
the presence of United States naval vessels and of 
the Marine Guard as implying that the United 
States will furnish either emergency protection or 
emergency evacuation, should therefore reconsider 
their position at Nanking. There is no assurance 
that Nanking will be spared either civil disturb- 
ance or military assault. The Embassy is com- 
pelled to warn everyone that those remaining must 
be prepared to stay through any emergency. 

“Therefore, those who do not so intend should 
leave Nanking now, while normal commercial 
means of travel still exist.” 


As of April 4, 1949, official personnel in the 
American Embassy in Nanking, including wives 
and children, was 172. Other Americans residing 
in the Nanking area total 87. 


President’s Message on Republic 
of Ireland Act 


[Released to the press April 18} 
President Truman sent the following message 
to President O’Kelley, Dublin, on April 18: 


On the occasion of the entering into force of the 
Republic of Ireland Act, I send to you and to the 
Irish people, on behalf of the people of the United 
States of America, sincere good wishes for the 
continued welfare and prosperity of your country. 
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